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The Outlook. 


In the Southland as up here the towns and cities 
are absorbing the population. The people 
—blacks and whites alike— flock to the 
centres. The returnsof the census show 
this. In 1860 about one-eighth only of the 
people were congregated in the cities; now 
the proportion is doubled, and we find one- 
fourth put down as urban. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the agricultural inter- 
este are seriously suffering, any more than 
elsewhere. The plantation type with its 
aristocracy and serfdom has ceased, and 
the manufacturing industries, established 
in towns and cities, naturally attract the 
population and foster democratic views of 
life. Far better is this latter condition 
than the former. 














The Dispensary law is to be enforced in South 
Carolina after all, a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court baving affirmed ite consti- 
tutionality. This decision, however, was 
reached by a change of judges, two of 
whom now uphold the law, while the chief 
justice still dissents. Justice Gary, the new 
incumbent, maintains that the regulation of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors comes within the police power of 
the State; that there is no inherent right in 
any one to sell liquor; and, that being the 
case, the State has aright to prohibit the 
traffic altogether, or to so control it as it 
deems best for the general welfare. He is 
supported in this opinion by Justice Pope. 
Governor Tillman is determined to carry 
out the law, even if he must invoke the aid 
of the militia. An exciting collision has al- 
ready occurred in Greenville. 





The time has been when the utterances of Senor 
Castelar, the eminent Spanish statesman, 
were regarded as authoritative. But since 
he abandoned the Liberal party and pro- 
claimed his adherence to the monarchy, 
and especially since he became reconciled 
to the Papacy and the defender of ite anti- 
progressive policy in Spain — since, in a 
word, he became the exact opposite of what 
he was — his opinions have ceased to have 
the weight they once had. When, there- 
fore, he recently predicted the downfall of 
the Sagasta ministry because, contrary to 
papal protest, it permitted the consecration 
of a Protestant bishop in Madrid, his former 
admirers interpreted the prediction as that 
of a mind which had deliberately fettered 
itself and was no longer free. Spain is not 
in the van, but she is following on. She 
will honor the leaders who beckon her on- 
ward in the path of political and religious 
enlightenment, and not those recreant ones 
who would hold her back. 


General Schofield, in his annual report as com- 
mander of the Army; argues forcibly for an 
increase of our military establishment. 
When the strength of the regular army was 
fixed by law,some twenty years ago, at 
25,000 men, that number was believed to be 
adequate, as we had nearly a 
million of veterans, trained in actual war- 
fare, to call upon in an emergency. But 
this magnificent reserve force has dwindled 
away. The population, meantime, has in- 
creased about 30,000,000. Industries have 


commanding makes it very clear that if an 
army of 25,000 was thought to be sufficient 
twenty years ago, a force of not less than 





50,000 men is needful now. He does not 
ask, however, for more than four additional 
regiments — two of artillery and two of 
cavalry — and, surely, this moderate re- 
quest should be granted. 

it will take three years, and cost at least $10,- 
000,000, to lay the proposed new Pacific ca- 
ble from Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia. Eight routes are under consid- 
eration, and British contractors are now 
figuring upon them. They are also consid- 
ering questions of ownership—for how 
much they will keep the line in repair for 
three yearsin case the government owns 
it; or what subsidy they will demand in 
case the builder owns it. The maximum 
rates to be charged between England and 
Queensland are three shillings a word for 
ordinary business, two per word for gov- 
ernment dispatches, and one and one-half 
shillings per word for press communica- 
tions. England has been in telegraphic 
communication with Australia since 1872 by 
way of Egypt, India, and Java; it is a part 
of her policy to control the principal cable 
lines of the world. 


Compulsory Voting. 

Belgium tried ite new scheme of universal 
suffrage in the Parliamentary election held 
on Sunday. The scheme is somewhat com- 
plicated, inasmuch as it recognizes three 
classes of voters. All men over twenty- 
five years of age who have resided a year 
or more in the election district, constitute 
the first class; married men and widowers, 
who pay personal taxes of five francs or 
more each, the second class; educated peo- 
ple, including the priests, third class. 
These classes are respectively called “ uni- 
vox,” “bivox,” and “ trivox,” indicating 
the number of ballots its members may’ 
caat. Thus the 10,000 priests in Belgium are 
privileged to deposit 30,000 votes, which 
accounts for the heavy clerical returns, 
though*at this time of writing it is difficult 
to tell whether Liberals, Catholics, or So- 
cialiste will lead. The law provides that 
every male must cast a vote unless excused 
by the civil judge of his district. Many 
ignorant citizens belonging to the first class 
appear not to have been informed of this 
requirement, and were very indignant at 
being hustled to the polls against their will. 
It has taken years of agitation to secure the 
male franchise in Belgium, and yet it does 
not seem to be universally liked. 


The Issue in New York City. 


It is clearly defined now. Tammany finds 
iteelf confronted by a league in which party 
issues are forgotten in the one inflexible 
purpose of extermination. In its despera- 
tion it went outside for a candidate and 
tried to conciliate opposition by placing the 
name of Nathan Straus, the well-known 
philanthropist, at the head of its ticket. 
But no one was deceived by this action. 
New Yorkers know perfectly well that if 
Tammany succeeds, it will bend Mr. Straus 
to ite will. And they are determined that 
Tammany shall not succeed. They are de- 
termined “‘ to rid the city of its present gov- 
ernment by official criminals, who use law 
and justice solely for purposes of blackmail 
and oppression.” The very heavy registra- 
tion shows that the people are thoroughly 
aroused, and that they will go to the polls 
ou November 6 in larger force than in any 
previous year. The scandalous and seem- 
ingly -endless disclosures before the Lexow 
committee, published in the daily news- 
sheets, have revealed a condition of rotten- 
ness so widespread and vile, that every 
law-abiding citizen is determined to make 
his vote count against the corrupt ring that 
is responsible for it. There are but two 
tickets and two parties in the field — Tam- 
many and Anti-Tammany. 


Woman to the Rescue. 

In conducting his crusade against Tam- 
many, Dr. Parkhurst has shown excellent 
judgment in summoning woman to his aid. 
In the recent division of sentiment on the 
suffrage question, the people of New York 





were made to realize what a talent for or- 
ganization and what unsuspected argument- 
ative ability were possessed by the gentler 
sex. These valuable qualities were recog- 
nized by Dr. Parkhurst, and although he 
has been an outspoken opponent to woman 
suffrage, he did not hesitate to invoke the 
aid of ite advocates in the task of purifying 
the city government. To his call for a lead- 
er Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell responded. 
She is the widow of Gen. Charles Russell 
Lowell of this city, who lost his life in the 
Civil War. She resides in New York, and 
has for many years been identified with va- 
rious reforms. She is an earnest suffragist, 
but is willing to work in this quieter sphere 
of enlightening women as to the evils of the 
existing municipal government and of in- 
spiring them to do what they can to remedy 
them. Already some of the most prominent 
members of her sex have rallied around her. 
Parlor meetings are to be held, and “a 
campaign of influence” is to be inaugurat- 
ed. Dr. Parkhurst is doubtless right when 
he declares that “the ladies will make a 
magnificent auxiliary.” 





The Illness of the Czar. 


As to whether the malady which has com- 
pelled the Ozar to leave Russia for a warmer 
clime is incurable or not, physicians still 
disagree, but it is certain that he is seriously 
ill; that he is anxious to have the marriage of 
the Ozarewitch with the Princess Alix has- 
tened; and that his condition is such that a 
council of regency has been proposed. This 
council will consist of the Ozarewltch, the 
Grand Duke Michael (uncle to the Czar), 
and the Grand Duke Vladimir (the oldest of 
the Czar’s four brothers), Executive func- 


| tions only will be intrusted to this council, 


the royal patient still clinging to the hope 
that he will be able to resume the reins of 
government. A great deal of sympathy is 
naturally felt for a monarch who for four- 
teen years has preserved the peace of 
Europe out of regard to the interests of his 
people, and has done this at the expense of 
personal peril to himself. During these 
years nihilistic assassins have incessantly 
plotted his death; had he consented to 
mount the saddle at the head of his army, 
these plots would have ceased instantly — so 
the best authorities assure us. Reliable 
testimony is also borne to the purity of the 
Czar’s private character, to his inflexible 
honesty, and to his efforts — unhappily not 
successful — to repress, if he could not erad- 
icate, the corruption which seems to be 
deeply rooted in the entire administration 
of the government. His sojourn in lovely 
Corfu, and the effect of ite climate upon his 
malady, will attract almost universal atten- 
tion. 


A New Water Route into the Baltic. 


Navigation around the peninsula of Den- 
mark has always been dangerous and te- 
dious. Moreover, Germany has a coast line 
and naval stations on both sides — on the 
North Sea and on the Baltic. From a mil- 
itary as well as from a commercial point of 
view, therefore, a canal connecting the two 
seas has been a recognized necessity. Ger- 
many, of course, had to construct it. The 
imperial government voted $25,000,000, and 
the kingdom of Prussia $12,000,000 towards 
the work. It was officially opened on the 
29th ult. — a water-route 61 miles long, 200 
feet wide at the surface, and 85 at the bot- 
tom, with a depth of 28 feet, extending 
from Kiel, in the southwest corner of the 
Baltic Sea, to Brunsbuttel at the mouth of 
the Elbe in the North Sea. A glance at the 
map will show that at least 250 miles of 
perilous navigation are saved by this new 
route; that the commerce of the cities of 
Lubeck, Stettin and Dantzig will be greatly 
developed and benefited; that it is safe to 
calculate that at least one-half of the Bal- 
tic trade (or 18,000 vessels annually) will 
avail iteelf of this new and safer route; and 
that Germany has added immeasurably to 
her defensive resources by this inland 
water-way, that will enable her fleets to 
move speedily between the North Sea and 
the Baltic as occasion may require. This 





new canal is, with good reason, regarded as 
one of the most important enterprises of 
the last half of the century. 





The Status in the East. 


The capture of Wi-Ju by the Japanese 
puts that power in complete possession of 
Korea, and in a position to conduct offen- 
sive operations in Manchuria before winter 
sets in. Marshal Yamagata keeps his plans 
secret, but it is believed that he will shortly 
strike a blow as startling and as effective as 
when he killed or captured the entire Chi- 
nese force in Ping Yang. Meantime the Jap- 
anese fleet patrols the waters of Shantung 
and the Gulf of Pechi-li. There have been 
rumors of the landing of troops on Chinese 
soil, and of the seizing of Che- Foo, but these 
have not been verified. A report was pub- 
lished to the effect that China had expressed 
willingness to concede the independence of 
Korea and pay a heavy indemnity if Japan 
would cease fighting — an overture which 
Japan is said to have promptly declined 
China has made arrangements for a consid 
erable amount of war material to be shipped 
from Germany, and hopes to succeed in 
placing a large loan guaranteed by the im 
perial customs. Both this country, France 
and Germany have declined the proposal of 
England to intervene between the contend 
ing powers. Allthat England will prob 
ably do will be to provide for the safety of 
her subjects in the treaty ports. 


Sterilizing Water by Filtration. 

Experiments conducted over many years, 
both in this State and elsewhere, have dem 
onstrated that disease-producing germs 
found in drinking water are removed by 
the method of slow filtration through sano 
This is nature’s way of purifying spring 
water of dangerous bacteria, and it is sim 
ply copied on a large scale to sterilize the 
water supply of towns or cities. The fever 
mortality of a city is a sure index of the 
condition of its water supply, and compar 
ative statistics show that this mortality is 
least where recourse is had to filtration 
Thus, in London and Berlin, where river 
water subject to sewage contamination is 
used, but thoroughly filtered through beds 
of sand before distribution through the 
supply pipes, the death-rate by typhoid 
fever is only one-tenth as large as in cer- 
tain other cities where filtration is not used 
at all, or imperfectly used. Analysis also 
shows that water is successfully purified by 
this method. Out of 102 analyses at the fi) 
ter plant at Lawrence in this State, 58 indi 
cated that the filtered water was absolutely 
sterile. A reduction of 60 per cent. in the 
mortality by typhoid fever has been accom 
plished in that city by subjecting the water 
supply to sand filtration. The bacteria that 
pass through are of a harmless kind. 


The New Remedy for Diphtheria. 

A consignment of the serum which is 
used in the new anti-toxine treatment of 
diphtheria is on ite way to this country 
Drs. Aronson and Behring are engaged in 
ite preparation in Dr. Koch's laboratory in 
Berlin. The bacilli are first collected by a 
swab from the throat of a child suffering 
from a malignant type of the disease 
a culture is made of them in serum, cold 
bouillon, or fish gelatine, and then injected 
into the neck of a horse. The horse at 
once shows violent symptoms of the dis 
ease. After recovery,a second injection 
is given; which is followed by milder 
symptoms. The treatment is continued 
until no reaction follows; sometimes a few 
weeks suffice, or it may goon for months 
Blood is then taken from the neck of the 
horse, the corpuscles and coloring matte: 
removed, and the serum is injected into 
fresh animals until the desired attenuation 
is secured. The serum is preserved for use 
by mixing it with trikresol. There are two 
forms of it—one to be used remedially 
and the other as a preventive. It is in 
troduced into the system by hypodermic in- 
jections behind and between the shoulder- 
blades. It is expected that its use will re- 
duce the mortality from this disease from 
50 per cent. to 14 per cent. and less 
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Our Monthly Sermon. 


CHRIST THE EMANCIPATOR. 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
Sermon preached in the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Charch, New York.) 
‘* If the Son therefore shallmake you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.”’ — John 8: 36. 


( {HRIST the Emancipator! Escape into wider 
/ \iberty through divine enfranchisement! 
hat, then, is our matter this morning —a 
matter worthy of the best thought we can give 
to it, and worthy of the largest inspiration that 
the Holy Ghost can endue us withal. 

Our address is not toany particular class of 
auditors, as though those who believed in Christ 
were freemen, and al! others slaves. We are none 
of us free. 
woman among us. And to become free is the 
grand purpose of all living; is now, perhaps al- 
ways will be. Not only ought this to be the pur- 


pose toward which we strive, it is the purpose | 


toward which we strive, however mistaken and 
queer the ways by which we try sometimes to 
compass our purpose. There is not a man of us, 
in the vigorous sense of the word, but feels him- 
self hampered, shut in, wound about with some 
visible or invisible bond of limitation, that is all 
the time holding us back from the wider area 
out upon which we should certainly move were 
those limitations somehow to be struck off. We 
have not gotten out on to that area, but we know 
it is there all the same, and the presentiment of 
it is wondrously at work in us. There is a dash 
of the prophetic in every born soul, that makes 
us almost participant in what has not come yet. 
Everything in all this great world that is alive 
is 
Seeking to Overstep its Frontiers. 

We are plucked at by the unreached. Voices are 
borne in upon us from regions we have neither 
seen nor mapped. This is part of what life 
means. It is the hunger to be widerand high- 
er, longer and deeper, be it a pea inthe ground, 
or victorious Alexander out among the van- 
quished tribes of India, or St. Paul caught up 
into the heavens and listening to words unutter- 
able. it is the ambition to pluck up hedges and 
pull down fences. 
the nature of things. First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear. Present condi- 
tions are always shell, which the meat on the in- 
side is perpetually trying to get on to the outside 
of. You can call it corn, or thought, or purpose, 
or religion, or spirit it is all over and ail 
around. It isthe metre that life of every sort 
and description is written in. The tree punches 
a hole in ite bark and hangs out a new bud. The 


city blasts out the rocks in its suburban area 
and plants downa new boulevard. The man 
worth a million takes pains to invest it so that 
it will become fifteen hundred thousand. Per- 


haps he could not tell you why; perhaps he does 
not know why. Neither does the tree know why 
it buds, but it buds, and everything wants to. 
Now this impulse we have to reckon with. 
Clearly God intends something by it. It would 
not be around everywhere, and always at work 
unless the Creator of all things and the Author 
of all life had had a distinct and generous pur- 
pose which this impulse was implanted to sub- 
serve. Perhaps we do not always interpret the 
impulse as He intends it. We may go to work in 
mistaken ways to satisfy the impulse. There is 
no craving but what is more or less blind. The 
vigor with which the craving pushes us will be 
no certain guarantee of the wisdom, or even of 
the safety of the quarter it pushes us toward. 
That does not discredit the craving, though. It 
is like a man in alow physical condition, who 
says he is hungry for a certain kind of food, but 
which, when it is set before him, he rejects. He 
was not mistaken in thinking that he wanted 
something, but he was mistaken in what he 
wanted. Now we want something. The average 
man is as restless as an unfed bear inacage. It 
is just that which keeps ev erything going. In- 


dividual action, social convulsion, national rev- 
olution, is all of it inward confined impulse 
struggling to break forth into expression. It is 


the parent of all event, individual and collect- 
ive, and works among men asthe tidal play of 
the moon works in the sea, keeping its waters in 
perennial upheaval. 

The best way now in which we can state this 
and be true to experience, obsery ation, and 
Bible, is to say that in its innermost genius this 
restless craving that we are so mightily charged 
withal, is but the human spirit, born with an 
instinct of freedom, chafing against the fetters 
of nature and circumstance by which it is en- 
thralled. Though we have never been free, 
though all the conscious years of our life have 
been imprisoned years, yet the human spirit is 
charged with an inextinguishable sense of lib- 
erty, even though a stranger to its possession, 
like a bird hatched in a cage, whose wings nev- 
ertheless quiver with a presentiment of the free- 
dom which is its right, though barred from its 
fruition. It is not easy for the human spirit to 
unlearn its instincts, and a man has to be a slave 
a great while before he learns to accept bonds as 
a part of his proper estate, and before he ceases, 
in one form or another, to protest against those 
bonds as being both an affront to his inherent 
dignity and a menace to bis proper destiny. 

“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” 

God in His Humanized Revealment 
is the power by which we are to meet the pinch 
of our limitations and crush and shatter their 
grip upon us. Says the Holy Word, “ @hrist 


came that we might have life, and that we might 
have it more abundantly.’ 


Let more of the life 


There is not an unshackled man or | 


It is an instinct bedded in | 


of God into our swelling spirits, and the limita- 

tions have got to give way. A queer thing life is. 
| Away down at its lower levels it is queer. Let 
& growing tree thrust’its root down into the 
| seams of the granite, and the granite is bound 
| tosplit. Walls will keep tumbling over, and 
| frontiers will continue to set themselves for- 
| ward, so long as the expansive and irrepressible 
power of an interior life divinely fed, intensi- 
fied and magnified, goes on swelling, pushing 
and crowding inside of us. Christ in us makes 


us great, and Christ in us more and more makes 
us greaterand greater, and there is no wal! en 
compassing us so adamantine — be it wall of hab- 
it, or of idea, or of interest, or of purpose, or 
whatever else — but will weaken and crack and 
crumble and open a wide and unhorizoned area 
to the north and south and east and west, if 
there is going on within us this continued 
growth and out-thrust of an energy that is from 
God. God does not cease to be God, though 
given out in small detachments and wound up 
in the thick of a human soul, and there is noth- 
ing that can stand up in front of God and keep 
its footing when He crowds it. 

And there is nothing in this that even smat- 
ters of the impracticable or the transcendental. 
Why, how do you educate your own child to 
bear life’s brunt and to burst the bonds that his 
feebleness and ignorance and animal passions 
bind about him and rivet upon him? How do 
you go about to rend the meshes and pluck out 
the rivets ? How, but by so entering into him 
with the fullness of your own strong and abun- 
dant life, that the very pressure and expansion 
of your life within him shall wrench the rivets 
out of him and tear the knotted cords off of him? 
The very gist of all education isinthat. It is 
personal, it is baptismal, it is inspirational. It 
isn’t precept, it is blood that does it. It is not 
the outward authority of your word, it is the 
inward sovereignty of your big spirit that mixes 
itself with his, like the rushing downpour out 
of the sky, which mixes with the scanty brook 
out of the hill, and together with it plows 
through the tight banks which had penned the 
brook’s passage to the valley below. And just 
what you, a big father, are to your little boy, 
shattering his limitations because your spirit in- 
fused into his makes scmething too immense to 
be contained on the inside of those limitations, 
just that the great Father in Christ is to us lit- 
tle men and women, straining, cracking, and 
then pulverizing our limitations, which may be 
tough enough to fasten us in, but have to give 
way when the Spirit of the Almighty begins to 
bestir Himself inside of them. That is the phi- 
losophy of enfranchisement. That jis the art of 
freedom. Not outside blows struck upon our 
chains, but a spirit inside, made so divinely big 
and virile, that the bonds break and the links 
pull apart, and the prisoner stands forth a free 
man. 

Now there are a good many sorts of limitation 
that confine as and of walls that immure us, 
and we want this expansive Spirit of God in us 
in order to pry them off their foundations and 
so let us out into the open. In the first place, 
the life of Christ within us 


Bursts the Bonds of the imprisoning Years. 
We think in terms of years, and that is a thing 
we ought to be getting over. As we move along, 
we are conscious of the “ threescore and ten” as 
of a wall impenetrable and insurmountable, be- 
youd which it is not to be permitted to us to 
browse. And this consciousness of life’s con- 
tractedness operates continually to tether our 
plans, to enervate our interests, to cripple our 
expectancy, to put our hopes in a strait-jacket, 
and to make hurried and superficial the founda- 
tions which we lay for our life and our service. 





area ble to the al Our outward man 











Undeniably in certain elements of our being we | 


does perish. The pulse slows. The vision 
weakens. In certain particulars “threescore 
years and ten” means a great deal. Toan ox a 
five-barred fence is insurmountable. A bird 
doesn’t count bars. A bird has something 
that isan antidote to bars. And hewill not 
feel himself imprisoned by the fence except 
in the measure that he forgets his wings. 
Now, what a quickened sense of wing is to a 
bird inside of a barricade, exactly that a quick- 
ened, intensified spirit -sense is toa man enclosed 





Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. 


within a railing of seventy years; the sky counts 
for more than the fence, becomes more real to 
hiio than the fence, and plays a larger part in 
broadening his prospect than the fence does in 
circumscribing it. If we are more anima! than 
we are spiritual, then the controlling considera- 
tion with us will be our mortality; if we are 
more spiritual ¢han we are animal, then the gov- 
erning consideration with us will be our immor- 
tality. And because Christ is a reservoir of 
Spirit to them whose spirits open into His, the 
spirit in them whom He has thus baptized be- 
comes potent to the point of ascendency. The 
fence becomes a mere mark against the sky, not 
a barrier petween us and thesky. “Christ in 
us, the hope of glory,” is the way the Bible puts 
it. Immortal, and with a consciousness of im- 
mortality, because the spirit in us is made too 
big and urgent for the stakes with which the 
body has picketed us to be able to withstand the 
strain inwardly put upon them. That is the real 
secret of all our assured confidence in immor- 
tality. Keep in mind our parable of the bird 
and the fence. He believes in the other side of 
the fence, and in his power to get there because 
of what his wings tell him, because of the wide 
co i of freed tbat his very winged- 
ness creates in him. There has got to be a con- 
sciousness in the matter. Arguments do not 
reach it. The analogies of nature do not touch 
it. I would no sooner think of trying to argue 
4 man into a belief in immortality than I would 
think of trying to build a ladder fora bird to 
mount upon to the top of a California pine. If 
the bird hasn’t wings to get there, he will not 
get there, that’s all. If you are in the ful! vigor 
of physical health, you are not afraid to go to 
bed and to go to sleep. To be sure, you do not 
know what sleep is, but in the abundance of 
your health and in the warmth of your blood 
there is afforded you a sense of physical 
supremacy that converts sleep from a fury 
and a terror into a guardian angel; you en- 
counter sleep undauntedly, by virtue of what 
you yourself are and feel yourself to be. 
Heroism is consciousness of might. Belief 
in immortality is consciousness of spirit- 
life. You can’t make an animal feel that it is 
immortal, and you cannot make spirit feel that it 
is mortal;and the fuller and the richer that 
spirit-life — in other words, the more abundantly 
Christ lives in you and makes you participant in 
God’s own eternal life — the more you cannot die, 
and the more you know and feel you cannot die; 
the blue pricks through the pickets, the sky 
overarches the barricade, and one single instant 
of tremulous wing converts all the spaces into 
native clime. “ If the Son therefore shal! make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

We must leave that matter now for another il- 
lustration of the same principle. The truth 
shall make you free, said Christ,and lam the 
Trath, said He. There is a principle involved 
here that we cannot state too frequently, nor 
reiterate too emphatically, in these days when 
so much of religious mind is struggling toward 
larger enfranchisement. To greater or less de- 
gree every thinking man is 


A Slave to His Own Convictions and Conceptions. 





It is next door to impossible to have an idea 
and not be entangled and handicapped by it. 








And the truer the idea, and the more the man 
who thinks it believes in that idea, the more 
likely it is that he will mever get beyond that 
idea, Statements of the truth are not truth; 
they are only pictures that we make of the 
movement of amind that is feeling after the 
truth, This is not a protest against conserva- 
tive statements of doctrine one whit more than 
it is a protest against radical statements of doc- 
trine. All statements are dangerous, except 
with the utmost caution in the handling and 
the using. If only we use them, then well 
enough; but the mischief lies in this, that they 
use us. Any thought that our minds may frame 
in regard to religious things, may at the mo- 
ment that it is gendered be the very perfec- 
tion of pliancy and plasticity, but there is noth- 
ing in the world that will grow inflexible, rig- 
id,and knotty quicker thana thought will. And, 
in that sense, there is nothing that will hold a 
man more snugly prisoner than his own thought 
will. We weave the silken threads of the co- 
coon that we call our theology, and when we get 
through, we are on the inside of it,as neat a 
prisoner as ever slept ina jail. Some men are 
small, simply because their ideas are small, and 
have been on so long, and have been put on so 
tight, that t have not been able to burst 
them. Ideas dangerous things. The possi- 
bilities of the direst bondage are in them. 
Probably we cannot get along in our religious 
life without having some system of doctrine, 
but I wish we could. But the next thing to it 
is to hold our formule of doctrinal opinion 
purely as a provisional arrangement. When | 
say hold them as a provisional arrangement, | 
mean hold them just as we do the rounds of a 
ladder, clinging to each succeeding round only 
as something that will help to brace us fora new 
pull upward. What we want to say frankly and 
appreciate iutensely, is that we have reached no 
finality in these things. And there will be no 
finality before eternity’s sundown. But it is 
retorted upon me that this is to deny the tena- 
bility, and even the respectability, of any doc- 
trinal position that any man under any cireum- 
stancescan hold. Nota bit of it. A man truste 
his sincere convictions, and he is bound to do 
so, but he is bound to trust them just exactly as 
in mountain-climbing I put confidence in the 
rock that I plant my foot upon, trusting to it, 
trusting my whole weight to it, as something 
that will hold me steady till I have time to get 
my ice-axe thrust so securely into a crevice in 
the overhanging cliff, that I shall be able to 
draw myself up another length, and then plant 
my foot on some more roek. Now that is con- 
structive. There is no suggestion of the neg- 
ative about it. It is the only constructive the- 
ology there is. It is the only live theology. All 
other is either wired skeleton or stuffed skin; 
at any rate, a curiosity for the museum, rather 
than living ingredient in alive church. That is 
not saying that, as expansive Christian think - 
ers, we are obliged to abrogate every old form 
and phraseology of doctrine. That would be 
neither sense nor Scripture. In order to be a 
live man, you do not have to put on a new body 
every time you get up. But you live and en- 
large, because although your body may be old, 
it is the theatre of an expansive life that wins a 
new increment of fullness from the very morn- 
ing that you wake up under. In order to have a 
live tree, you are not obliged to put in a new 
trunk every time it blossoms or unpacks a fresh 
leaf. The old trunk may be good enough, but 
the old trunk with fresh life poured into it till 
it runs overand the drippings crystallize into 
verdure and flowers. The point in that illustra- 
tion is that the life uses the trunk instead of 
the trunk being so rigid and gritty as to mew 
up the life, so that as soon as the life can get a 
little new influx,and a little deepening of its 
current, it is bound to break its way out into 
liberty and leaves. 

In this second sense, then, Christ is our Eman- 
cipator. The entrance of His Spirit into us en- 
larges us to the 


Rending of the Old Shackles of indurated Opinion 


that we bave either put upon ourselves or had 
put on us, and so lets us out into a wider reach 
of truth and into a broader sweep of prospect. 
That is all perfectly illustrated in the case of 
Saul on bis way to becoming Paul. Saul wasa 
tough old fossilized Jew. His theological views, 
that at one time we may suppose to have been 
young and tender and plastic, had chilled and 
dried and hardened into so much doctrinal pet- 
rifaction. Anything like new, enlarged, and 
progressive thought we may suppose to have 
been arrested. The convictions he had already 
acquired lay in the way of more acquisitions of 
the same kind. His mind bounded back as 
from a wall, from the casing of opinion in 
which during all those years he had been slowly 
immuring himself. He was in that particular 
like a river which will sometimes dam its own 
flow by the very material which it has itself de- 
posited. Worm and cocoon! And yet when 
once the power of Christ had come upon him 
and the Spirit of Christ, who is the Truth, had 
become a swelling reservoir within him, the 
embankment gave way, and the new accumula- 
tion from out the sky broke forth over wide 
areas of new theological fertility; the inward 
divine replenishment, like the deepened cur- 
rents of vegetable sap in the spring, punctured 
the bark and let itself out all over Paul in fresh 
theological buds. And wherever there is a fresh 
increment of the Christ-Spirit made over toa 
Christian thinker, that is to be counted on asa 
certain issue. No human mind with Christ 
alive in it is going to be able to keep still. The 
tree that grows fast by the river of the water of 
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life, yields its fruit every month, says the Apoc- 
alypse. 

Now let me say in a single finishing word that 
we havea closer purpose in this than any mere 
reference to matters that are under general de- 
bate in the church at large. We all of us need 
an experience of Christian truth, and the thing 
we have to remember is that there is no experi- 
ence of truth apart from a widening and pro- 
gressive apprehension of thetruth. To have the 
truth touch us, and to have it make our minds 
tingle, we must get into some new reach of the 
truth, and meet it on a side where it is not worn. 
That explains the remark that even Christians 
are sometimes heard to make, when they say 
that they take no pleasure in reading the Bible. 
It is astonishing how quickly a truth brightens 
when we brighten, and how the prospect broad- 
ens when fresh light has been poured into our 
owneye. The Spirit of Trath within us tracks 
the truth to its undetected hiding places, and 
Christ is that Spirit of Truth, which is the iden- 
tical thing that St. Paul says to the Corinthians, 
“For what man knoweth the things of a man 
save the spirit of man which isinhim? Even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God.” We have to be human in order 
to know the human, and just as much we have 
to be divine in order to know the divine. Christ 
in us is the lens through which the things of 
God become evident and opentous. And the 
more of Christ there is in us, the wider the 
range of our eye,the more superbly complete 
the liberty of our thought. 

There are other illustrations that might be 
made of our principle, and some of them a good 
deal more familiar than these two. But all is 
accomplished that needs to be if we have come 
in a fresh way into contact with the ground 
facts of our case — that man’s divine destiny is to 
be free; that life, individual and racial, is de- 
signed to be a process of consecutive enfrao- 
chisement ; that the tendency of things, and 
more and more as we ascend to the higher ranges 
of experience, is to block our progress by pres- 
ent achievements, and to immure ourselves with- 
in the wall of what we have already done; that 
then it is part of the constant economy of God 
to Jet Himself into the imprisoned human spirit, 
and shatter its cell by the divine strain that He 
puts upon that cell. In this way every new chap- 
ter in the higher history of man or of men opens 
with a little preface of miracle, a fresh little in- 
crement of Emmanuel, God with us. The Lord 
apply to our hearts the lessons of history and of 
His Word; open those hearts widely to the en- 
trance of His Spirit,and so, day by day, be 
straining and rending the bonds of time, or 
place, or thought, or purpose, or habit, by which 
we are fettered, and thus be leading us forth by 
slow but steady steps into the wider area and the 
fuller life and the larger liberty, wherewith 
Christ maketh His people free. 





HOW THE PEOPLE LIVE IN JAPAN. 
Bishop W. X. Ninde. 
-\UR “ Back-Door Neighbor,’ as Japan 
has been aptly called, is attracting in- 
creasing interest as the years go by. Though 
people in middle life can remember when 
this vast empire was quite shut out from 
the world’s knowledge and sympathy, there 
are today few lands which are more thor- 
oughly open to the traveler and where the 
life. of the people in all its phases can be 
more successfully studied. The empire of 
Japan may be truly called a great country. 
While the area of the four large islands and 
the thousands of small ones does not quite 
equal 150,000 square miles, yet this is consid- 
erably larger than Great Britain, though 
the geography of the empire seems quite 
insignificant when compared with such an 
insular continent as Australia. When it is 
considered, too, that hardly twelve per 
cent. of this area is even cultivable, the 
rest being occupied by great volcanic 
mountain ranges, one is led to wonder how 
41,000,000 people can find a living in these 
limited plains and valleys. It is, in fact, an 
over-populated country. The traveler is 
impressed with this as he passes from place 
to place, and is not surprised to learn that 
the government is already taking measures 
to secure suitable outlets for the surplus 
population. There have been considerable 
Japanese “ colonies ” in Korea and China, 
in the Sandwich Islands and the United 
States, and quite recently one of our Meth- 
odist brethren, Mr. Miyama, of Tokyo, has 
returned from Mexico, whither he had gone 
as the agent of the government to ascertain 
the feasibility of settling a Japanese colony 
in the southern portion of that republic. 
As in most civilized countries, a very large 
proportion of the people are congregated 
in the large towns. Japan has 35 large cit- 
ies. Tokyo, the capital, has a population of 
1,628,000; Osaka, 484,000; Kyoto, 298,000; and 
the others range from 179,000 to 30,000. Of 
course multitudes of this urban population 
are wretchedly poor. A little is made to go 
a long way. A coolie who labors seven days 
in the week for perhaps $5 a month of our 
currency, will support on that meagre in- 
come not only his wife and children, but in 
addition perhaps his helpless parents, and 
it may be his wife’s as well, and possibly a 





number of other impecunious relatives; for 
whatever may be said on the debit side of 
Japanese morality, it should be said in its 
praise that so strong is the family feeling, 
no one will turn away his dependent rela- 
tives so long as he has a shelter or a morsel 
of food to divide with them. The tene- 
ments of the poor are not so repulsive as 
they are in the congested quarters of the 
great European and American cities. I have 
traversed the streets of many of the large 
cities of Japan, and while the houses in the 
poor quarters are plain and cheap, and 
would be called flimsy with us, they are not 
at all offensive to the eye. They seem clean 
and well-kept, and the thoroughfares are 
entirely free from the foul odors which dis- 
gust the passer-by in other Eastern lands. 

In the older parts of the country districts 
the population is very dense and the pover- 
ty of the masses of the people very strik- 
ing. Everywhere the traveler looks out 
from the car-window upon men and women, 
and even young girls, toiling in the rice- 
fields from early light till dark, standing 
ankle-deep in the flooded lands, and later 
in the season weeding, irrigating and har- 
vesting — and doing all this, not for them- 
selves, byt for some landlord who reaps the 
profits and gives the laborers a bare sub- 
sistence. 

The very people who raise the great crops 
of rice can rarely afford to use it largely as 
an article of diet. The poor people, I am 
told, live mostly on a variety of sweet po- 
tato, which is not indigenous, but was in- 
troduced into the country by some char- 
itably-disposed persons as a nutritious and 
palatable article of food for the very poor 
class. It is despised by well-to-do people 
as not fit for their use. A tough-fibred rad- 
ish in addition to the potato constitutes the 
meagre bill of fare for large numbers of the 
laboring poor. Meats of all kinds and oth- 
er vegetables are luxuries seldom or never 
tasted. Vast numbers of the people, how- 
ever, even many in humble circumstances, 
can afford a greater variety and better 
quality of food. Rice and fish are the staple 
articles. The quantity of rice grown and 
consumed here is immense, while a very 
large supply of an inferior quality has been 
imported every year from China and 
Korea. Enormous quantities of fish are 
also consumed; and the supply is exhaust- 
less. Cod, herring, salmon, carp and other 
varieties fill the seas, bays, rivers and 
streams of this island empire. All along 
the shores, and for a considerable distance 
out, the waters are covered with the fishing 
boats taking the daily catch. The fish 
served with the meals in the native inns are 
nicely cooked and very appetizing. 

The Japanese take very kindly to the 
railway. Long trunk lines now connect the 
principal cities, with numerous branches 
diverging to less important places. The 
roads are all owned and managed by the 
government, and the employees of all class- 
es are natives. While they attend strictly 
to their duties,they are uniformly courteous 
and obliging. There are three classes of 
cars, after the European model. The third 
class are chiefly patronized. The fare for 
this class is very low — only half-a-cent a 
mile of our money. The speed averages 
twenty miles an hour, but the traveler has a 
soothing sense of safety, as accidents are 
rarely if ever heard of. The crowd emptied 
from one of these trains at a terminal point 
or leading station reminds one of the throng 
leaving a suburban train in one of our great 
American cities. As there are no dining- 
cars, buffets or eating-houses, travelers 
carry lunches or buy them from vendors 
who are always found at convenient stop- 
ping-places. The ordinary lunch is put up 
in wooden boxes about ten inches by five in 
length and width, and an inch in depth. 
Two of these boxes are offered for five 
cents. The one contains boiled rice and the 
other an olla podrida of relishes, fried fish, 
ete. A pair of new chop-sticks neatly 
wrapped in a long, narrow envelope are 
tied up with the boxes. 

The streets of the cities in warm weather 
have a remarkably social aspect. Those 
devoted to business are lined by shops with 
open fronts where the merchants and their 
clerks sit ontheclean matting in bazar style. 
As vehicles drawn by horses are rarely seen, 
the avenues are thronged by men, women, 
and even small children who seem quite 
oblivious to the fear of being run over. The 
women wear no bonnets, and the men as a 
rule go bare-headed, so the whole aspect is 
indoor rather than out-door life, and the 
social effect is heightened by the affable, 
easy-going manners of the people, quite 
unlike the hurry and bustle of American 
city life. 

On a short visit in the early summer to 
the island of Yezo, the northernmost of the 
group, I came in contact with a few of the 


Ainos, the aborigines of Japan. A humane 
and enterprising missionary of the English 
Episcopal Church has established a small 
school in Hakodate for this interesting but 
decaying race. They were once widely 
spread over the entire archipelago, but are 


now found only in Yezo, and have been re- | 


duced to about 15,000 souls. They are said 
to be the “ hairiest race in the whole world,”’ 
contrasting very strongly with the smooth- 
skinned Japanese. The women tattoo mous- 


taches on their upper lip and geometrical | 


patterns on their hands. They are an ami- 
able race, but filthy in their habits and 
greatly given to strong drink. It was in 
the hope of spreading good influences among 
this thinning remnant of a once numerous 
and powerful race that the missionary re- 
ferred to gathered about him a score or 


more of Aino youth of both sexes, together | 


with an adult Aino and his wife, and is using 
his utmost efforts to train these young peo- 
ple in Christian and general knowledge, 
and thus fit them to do mission work among 
their own people. They seemed sprightly 
and quick-witted, gentle and docile in their 
manners, and if the Ainos can be reformed 
in some of their habits, they are capable of 
becoming a valuable element of the popu- 
lation. 


Kobe, Sept. 6. 





NEW YORK LETTER. 


“ Stuyvesant.” 


ELL, vacation is over, and it is time to 

W commence work again. Some of us 
have taken a little longer vacation than usual, 
some a little shorter, and a few have distin- 
guished themselves by taking none at all. 
Among these is our old friend, Dr. A. B. Kendig, 
who has been filling his pulpit at Calvary Church 
right along through the summer. 

Familiar faces were to be seen at Cottage City. 
Drs. Upham and Chapman and Gracey, and a 
host of others, made it appear a homelike place. 
The club of the numerous C’s was in operation 
as usual, and some of the clerical knights accus- 
tomed “to prove their doctrine orthodox by 
apostolic blows and knocks,’’ proved themselves 
equal to skillful work with the croquet mallets 
orthe lawn tennis rackets. For the time being 
theology was suspended, and recreation was the 
order of the day. It was reported, however, 
that Dr. Upham preached “the five points of 
Calvinism,” as a sort of farewell discourse in 
Union Chapel, to the serious disturbance of a 
good old Methodist brother. 

At Ocean Grove immense crowds gathered in 
the new Tabernacle. Familiar faces, from wide- 
ly separated regions, were to be seen al! through 
the summer. Chaplain McCabe discussed the 
familiar theme of “‘ Libby Prison,” and Dr. A. J. 
Palmer rested from his arduous labors as pastor 
of St. Paul’s long enough to tell of Company D., 
“The Die-no-Mores,’”’ who are not dead yet, and 
never will be while the Doctor lives to tell of 
their heroism and to recount their immortal 
deeds of valor and patriotism. 

Some of the brethren enjoyed a stay at Camp 
Tabor, where among others Chancellor Day, of 
Syracuse, preached a most excellent sermon. A 
member of the New York Conference expressed 
great surprise at a sermon he heard from Rev. 
E. V. King, of Paterson, which he said was 
worthy to rank with the best deliverances of our 
most celebrated ministers. In this he said truly. 

Silver Lake and Thousand Islands presented 
many attractions, as usual; and the brethren who 
visited them reported physical, mental and spir- 
itual profit. 

But now all are back, and the fall work is en- 
tered upon with great vigor. There is a hopeful 
spirit among our ministers generally, and a feel- 
ing that precious revivals of religion are near at 


hand. 
. . 


The political situation is one of absorbing in- 
terest. One of the most remarkable incidents is 
the nomination of David B. Hill for Governor by 
the Democrats. He leads a forlorn hope, which 
is made the more forlorn by his leadership. No- 
body has any confidence in his devotion to prin- 
ciple, and no one whom I have been able to dis- 
cover expects him to be elected. The question 
is, Why does he allow himself to be put in this 
position? And the generally-accepted answer 
is, that he feels secure of his seat in the Senate; 
that, if by any accident he should be elected 
Governor, it would give him great prestige for 
the next presidential race; and that, in case of 
defeat, he can claim that he was overweighted 
with the “ dishonesty’ and “perfidy” of his 
party on the tariff question, and with Cleve- 





land’s lack of courage in allowing the bill to be- 
come a law without his signature. Thus Mr. 
Hill can pose as a martyr to his devotion to the 
Democratic Party, and loom up from his defeat, 
as a presidential candidate entitled to the sym- 
pathy and support of the party. 

* . 

In New York city the war against Tammany 
is gathering strength. Nobody laughs at Dr. 
Parkhurst; nobody stops to criticise his “‘ meth- 
ods.” His indomitable persistence is meeting 
its reward. Already policemen and officials are 
dismissed in disgrace by the tardy action of the 
commissioners, stirred up by the investigations 
of the Lexow Committee. But this is only a be- 
ginning. Other heads, and higher ones, must 
fall. An entire reorganization and reconstruction 
of the police force is demanded, and will be ob- 


tained. If judicious counsels prevail, an inde- 
| pendent mayor will be elected, and Tammany 
will be overthrown. A healthy public sentiment 
is aroused, and will make itself felt. The as- 
tonishing revelations of the complicity of the 





police with the keepers of dives and dens of 
prostitution have awakened the voters from 
their protracted lethargy, and something is 
likely to happen, and to happen soon. 


The Constitutional Convention has done some 
creditable things. The reconstruction of the 
judicial system is its best piece of work. If rat 
ified by the people, it will simplify the work of 
the courts, and provide adequate means for the 
speedy hearing and settlement of appeals. The 
apportionment of legislative and congressional! 
districts is much more favorable to the Repub 
licans than the existing arrangement. It is a 
pity that so important a part of the organic law 
should have been passed bya party vote. But it 
was probably impossible to secure an agreement 
on this matter between the representatives of 
the two parties. Certainly the districts in New 
York city which are laid out to give the Repub- 


licans a chance for a few assemblymen are very 
long and very narrow. They run along bot h 
sides of Fifth Avenue in narrow strips from 14th 
St. clear up to Harlem, while outside of them, 
east and west, thickly-populated tenement 


house Democratic districts are crowded togeth 
er. The fact is, that a large part of this popula 
tion ought not to vote atall. It is foreign, un- 
American in thought and feeling, densely igno 
rant, and a most unsafe factor in politics. Dem. 
agogues cultivate it, and manipulate it with 


money and official patronage to suit their own 
ungodly purposes. Some decent knowledge of 
the English language and of the Constitution of 


the United States and of the State of New York 
ought to be required of every voter: but the 
vote of New York city would number many 
thousands less than it does at present. ; 

Dr. J. M. King did heroic, and to a consider- 
able extent successful, work in behalf of the 
anti-sectarian amendment. Theugh not just 
what might be desired, it is in a shape that wil! 
stop the great waste of pubtic money on secta- 
rian institutions, if it is adopted by the people 

The woman suffrage #mendments were 
defeated, notwithstanding the immense 
number of petitioners in favor of grant- 
ing the suffrage to women. The Convention 
ought at least to have submitted to a vote of the 
people the proposition to extend the suffrage to 


women. The saloon interest was in deadly op- 
position to the measure; and this fact was not 
without its influence. 


Of course these were the 
reasons Which had weight with some of the 
members. It is now proposed to bring it about 
by legislative initiation. The tide of public 
sentiment is certainly very much stronger in its 
favor than it was even five years ago, and before 
many years it will be predominant. 


. 
It seems to be settled that St. Paul’s isto build 


at 86th St. The plans are to be seen in the libra- 
ry at the Book Concern 


They propose to add 
another “ fine church’ to New York Method- 
ism. But it does not seem likely that any 
strength will be added to the active evangelistic 
forces of the city. More is the pity! If the 
old mission of Methodism to win souls is still 
extant, then this proposed church in the local- 
ity decided upon is precisely what is not wanted. 
The money put in a church “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,”’ would be a hun- 
dred-fold more useful for the purpose for which 
Methodism exists. St. Paul’s has rejected a 
golden opportunity. What is likely to result is, 
an easy-going church, a prophet of “smooth 
things,” an esthetic religion, without stirring 
revivals, and with little impression upon the 
unsaved masses who most need at our hands ev 


ery Gospel agency. Oh, for old-time devotion 
and old-time power in all oar churches! When 
Methodism ceases to reach and save the masses 
it may as well “close out!” 


It has no other 
mission 


no other reason for existence. 
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THE LAST LEAF. 


I saw him once before 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime 
Ere ba be pranies knife of Time 
im down, 
Not « a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan. 
And he shakes his feeble head 
That it seems as if he said, 
“ They are gone.”’ 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom. 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said — 
es old lady! she is dead 


anes 

That b he shale Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon bis chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and al! that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


HE annual meeting of the American Board 
began in Madison, Wisconsin, Oct. 10. 

The attendance of corporate and honorary mem- 
bers was not as large as usual, but for this there 
were many reasons. The financial pressure of 
the past year has borne heavily upon all, and 
many felt unequal to the expense of the long 
trip. The stimulus of the intense discussi of 


ceived his sight he returned to his home and 
gathered up eighty others who were blind, and 
placing them in single file with the right band 
upon a rope, led them a hundred miles to see the 
medical missionary. A young man came into 
Dr. Creegan’s office a fortnight ago to talk 
about going to China, and before the hour’s in- 





terview was ended, he said he was ready to go if 
the Board would send him. When he was in 
Yale he was captain of the foot-ball team, a 
member of the boat crew, which was always vic- 
torious. He is one of the best college students 
in America, and could earn $500 a month coach- 
ing college teams. He went up to a God- 
forsaken settlement in northern New Eng- 
land a yearago to spend his vacation, in a 
town where there was no church and no re- 
ligious services had been held in a generation, 
and with a name so bad that when any one who | 
respected himself went away from the town he | 
was ashamed to tell where he was born. In this 
community this young man used the same skill 
and energy that he put into the Yale stroke, and 
before the summer closed he had a church or- 
ganized and a good congregation. This sum- 
mer he went there again, and one day called for 
volunteers, and taking his axe upon his shoul- 
der he led the band of men into the forest and | 
in a few days they had the lumber ready for the 
meeting-house, which has since been built and 
dedicated. Here is a young man who will make 
his mark anywhere. Shall we tell him there is 
no room for him in China? The minister who 
cannot have at least three well-attended and en- 
tbusiastic meetings at the present time on 
China, Japan and Korea, should vote himself a 
failure and retire from his position. Dr. Creegan 
lamented the meagre evangelistic results of the 
mission, and quoted Bishop Thoburn, who 
has just returned from India, as saying 
that the Methodist missionaries in India are 
baptizing converts at the rate of fiftya day, 
1,500 a month, and have been doing so for the 
last two years and a half. 

The venerable missionary, Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, 
UL. D., now in his 84th year, resides at Lexing- 
ton. He has recently published the history of 
his “ Life and Times.” Persecution, war, and 
the contest for Robert College in Turkey, were 
the molds into which his life has been cast. He 
delivered an address in which he said that 
Christian governments are to become truly 
Christian in their dealings with the heathen. 
There is some hopeful progress towards this, but 
still their influence in heathen lands isa far 
greater obstacle to the progress of Christ’s 





the past years was lacking, and there was a no- 
ticeable absence of leaders on both sides of the 
great controversy that closed at Worcester last 
year. The conservatives were more numerous 
than the liberals. There was one marked dif- 
ference in the conduct of this meeting in com- 
parison with any of its predecessors — there was 
far less of machinery, fewer committees, and 
more addresses by missionaries. 

The financial statement was the one for which 
all looked with interest. It was simple, straight- 
forward and complete. The Board began the 
year with a debt of $88,318; the expenditures 
amounted to $733,051; the receipts from all 
sources were $705,132, leaving a debt for the new 
year of $116,237. The collections for the ordi- 
nary work of the Board amounted to $385,150 — 
a falling off of $30,526 from the previous year; 
the women’s boards gave $192,873 — a falling off 
of $12,809; the income from invested funds fell 
off $4,170. To help bear the burden, expendi- 
tures were reduced $35,282. The amount re- 
ceived from legacies was increased by $37,009. 
The inference was irresistible that if the work 
of the Board is to go on, even at its present rate, 
not only must the debt be removed, but the or- 
dinary income must be increased by $75,000 at 
least. 

Afcer a long and serious discussion of the 
financial situation, continued for several days, 
it was determined by an enthusiastic rising 
vote not to abandon a single mission under con- 
trol of the Board, but to establish new ones as 
rapidly as circumstances would warrant. 

The annual sermon was delivered by Rey. Dr. 
Clapp, of Manchester, N. H. His text was Acts 
11: 18: “ Then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life.”” The following 
paragraph from the sermon is especially signifi- 
cant, as it has to do with the mission and pre- 
rogatives of the American Board, questions 
which have greatly agitated the Congregational 
denomination in these later years: ‘‘ Loyal to 
the fathers of this venerable Board, we eschew, 
as Job eschewed evil, the most ragged remnant 
of aught save an obedient trusteeship for the 
brotherhood of churches, whose plant the Board 
is and evermore shall be. Churches, not boards, 
are collectively the body, the bride of Christ. 
Boards are but methods, not entities. The 
churches are our Antioch; corporate members, 
prudential committees, missionaries, are their 
Paul and Barnabas. Christ keep us from be- 
coming lords of the heritage! Keep us flexible, 
open channels — willing and loyal servants of 
transportation — for His sake! Perish all metb- 
ods that suggest assumptions or aught faithless 
to the sentiment dear to every Congregational 
heart: ‘The American Board, the servant of the 
churches, for Jesus’ sake.’ ’’ 

Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D., district secretary, 
with headquarters in New York, predicted that 
before this century ends women will be elected 
as corporate members of the American Board 
and members of the Prudential or Executive 
Committee. He emphasized the need and value 
of medical missionary service, and told the 
story of a pagan whose eyes had been opened by 
a surgical operation performed by one of these 
skillful medical missionaries.gjAfter he had re- 
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kingd than heathenism itself. Opium and 
intoxicants of every kind are forced upon hea- 
then and Mohammedan nations to the de- 
struction of hundreds of thousands annually, 
and to the great increase of crime, degrada- 
tion and misery. All the converts of all soci- 
eties of the whole Christian world would not 
equal one-tenth of the number sent down to 
a death of misery and shame by this unholy 
traffic, protected and prompted by so-called 
Christian goverpment. This is a great scandal 
tothe heathen. Governments are supposed to 
represent their people and their religions, and 
many of the more intelligent heathen and Mo- 
hammedans are made to abhor a religion which, 
for gain, perpetuates such cruel and atrocious 
wrong on inoffensive and defensive nations, 
Men can hardly be so loose in life and doctrine 
as toendanger their membership in any Con- 
gregational Church. The heathen and unevan- 
gelized people know all this, and accuse the 
missionaries of misrepresenting the churches 
which have sent them out. 

It is evident that doctrinal discussions within 
Congregational circles are to give way, have 
given way already, to missionary activity. The 
personal elements in the situation have been 
eliminated, and Dr. Storrs has been demon- 
strated to be the Congregational statesman that 
both sides have understood him to be. He was 
re-elected for another year. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting in 
Brooklyn. 





Atlantic Methodist Episcopal Church. 


This church was dedicated Thursday, Oct. 11. 
The services in the afternoon consisted of invo- 
cation, Rev. E. . Virgin; Scripture, — 
Charles F. Rice, Ph. D.; prayer, Rev. George A 
Phinney; solo, Miss Mabel urr; historical re- 
view, Mr. John E dell, who sketched the re- 
ligious yo of Atlantic from the beginning 
oe years ag: te Rey. J. H. Yeoman 
William Nast Brodbeck, D. D., then preached # 
strong gospel sermon from the text, “He saved 
others, Himself He cannot save; ”’ ‘after which 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., made an appeal and 


raised $517. 
In the evening Rev. William Full led a love- 
feast at 7 o’cloc Dr. Hamilton preached at 


7. Lk then made another appeal, raising an- 





. by society was Ay on oe 
y the present City me’ ng 
organized by them May 24, 1801. Cc. A. 
Shatto was the first pastor, and BD one 
year. Jan. 10, 1892,the mission was organized 
into a church with twenty-one full members 
and fourteen probationers. Rev. James P. Chad- 
bourne followed Mr. Shatto in thé summer of 
1892, who was d by the t pastor. 
Rev. Herbert D. Deetz, in the fall. The church 
lot was bought in March, 1893, for $862. Dec. 1 
plans was chosen, ate 
I style and arrangement of 
the building as it now exists. Messrs. J. P. and 
. Smith, 22 School St., were the architects. 

Jan. 18, 1894, a building committee was a int- 
ed consist of J. H. Woodward, 8. D. ms - 
dell, W ammond, John Woodman, John 
Romteaell: Mrs. Jas. Bean and Miss L. 4 
Coombs. The contract for building was 
to Mr. Geo. A. Brown for $3,760—a A. 
low figure — over one thousand dollars less than 
the bid next above a, and nearly three thou- 
sand less than the highest; but the building 
will stand inspection mn every detail. 

The corner-stone wes isid April 10 by Bishop 














James N. FitzGerald, Drs. Chad- aot, has recently entered upon his work at 
bourne and The vatlaing was oe he Rescue Mission in Woonsocket, where he 
the last of Au The pews were furnished Somameabend aoumek onedies welcome. He oc- 
Lo bog w. rhe & Co., = ee, = LR cupied the pulpit of our church, —_*.. x 
Street. The furniture and the furnish- 

ings for the ladies’ parlor, pastor’s study, ves- 


— choir, the — etc., were from the Dock 








“Methodist Episcopal Church, Atlantic, Mass. 


uare furniture store, C. H. 


ee id $50, and pledged Tieaner Be 
ve pa , an ano! . 
The Junior ited a fine commun 
service, and nday-school bought the 
iano. Mother Adams, : how of the late Rev. 
ames Adams, of the N: H 
ed the society with a ons Bible. 
The total cost, with furnish complete. will 
be about $6,000. There will pro ape remain a 
debt of $2,000. The church is provided with ten 


Robinson & Co. 





New Bedford District. 


Bourne. — What a field fora Methodist preach- 
er was all Cod, and what honor had Joshue 
Hall in 1794 





H 
F 


| Common; and only three years since the first 
Methodist Church of pag oy had been 
death; r ut George lived sae “ 
Washington Ii 
ae r, dying in 1799. It is especially ae 
| commemorative 


exercises 
pony and the time set i« Thursday. Oct. 18. 
The sermon at 2 P. M. will be given by the pre- 
siding elder, Rev. Walter Ela. Addresses 
| evening Rev. J. B. Husted, who knew Rev. 
Joshua 1 ag be = i. and other @x-pas- 
a Sermon t. Z1,at 11 A. M., by 


nda 
F. Upham, D. D.D. 
N.C. ALGER, Pastor. 





Taunton. — Sunday Ingathering 
day in the Sunday- Ly oe ‘the First Church 


Marcus A. Dary, intions by mem by = —- uartet, 
ape =, 


brie 
the ¥. M.C.A., aos an odarens .- y the. pastor, 
Rev. Geo. W. Ki There were present A 
most interesting feature of the occasion was the 
presence of Mrs. Mary C. Patton, nearly 99 years 
old, who has been su intendent of the infant 
department for the last fifty years (now honor 
ary Lg te meme ye and has left her 
upon perhaps the greater number of persons in 
the church = Sunday-school as t are now 
constituted. In responding to the roll-call, Sis- 
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rooms, and the audience-room will 
date three hundred. 





The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District 


aie 8S. M. Beale, of Thomson Church, Paw- 
» Tead a very thoughtful on “ Class- 
ngs” before the Methodist Ministers’ 
rn Sept. 24, which was well 
the preachers and was vigorously 

discussed by several of them. 
Seven ms were received into Asbury Me- 
morial Oct. Among 


, Providence, 7. 

- Neda aterd. 6. Sarton, ove be the 
prominent young ° part the 
elty, whose father was one of the first members 
of Asbury. The pastor, Rev. J. L. Pitner, is do- 
ing an excellent work and calling out the py 
inlarger nu numbers to the preaching services and 

Good results of the fall and 
winter = n are anticipated. 


The church in Portsmouth greatly pieget the 
and of Rev. 8. Cummings, 

agent of the New England Home for Little nal 

derers, - rage O :~ R Conia : poe 

pastor of t chure. 2 ear ministry, 

where he enjoyed a glorious revival. They. Goons 

H. Butler is having a successful pastorate — 


Rev. H. B. Cady, of Thames Street Church, 
Newport, baptized by immersion, Oct. 7, several 
persons near Fort Greene, where in the olden 
a many y candidates have received the same 





In the evening of that day Dr. E. C. Bass gave 
his ple at the First Church a ringing address 
on ‘ = Drink as it Concerns Business Men, 
Laboring Men and Young Men.’ 


The question of a new church is being agitated 
in Woonsocket. Our people greatly need one. 
Could they dispose of the old edifice and site to 
good advantage, and secure a — a a it 
would doubtless be of great advantage to 
church and help to solve the old i." ot 
reaching the masses. The pastor an 
pee ° a Sa the — 
oO church and congregation in regard to lo- 
— and, hearing from them, will be influ- 

somew hat by their desire. is isa very 
pondent way of disposing of a vexed we Tg 

Mr. Oldham is giving a series of short sermons 
on popular topics in the auditorium of the 
church on om eveni in October, these 
services being evangelistic in their charac- 
ter. A series of 
held the first week of November. The 
meetin 
terest. This indicates that the religious temper- 
ature is rising, since both the interest and at- 
tendance = on the increase. 

Rev. J. E. Fischer, an ordained elder of our 


class - 





NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, 


(SPURASTBENIA) 
INSOMNIA, 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 
MELANCHOLIA, 


AND THE THOUSAND ILLS THAT 
FOLLOW A DERANGED 
CONDITION OF THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


“om »¥ CEREBRINE 


THE EXTR*CT OF THE BRAIN OF THE OX, 
PREPARES UNOEAR THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 


(1% HIS LABORATORY AT WASHINGTON ©. Cc. 
DOSE, 6 DROPS. 
Pree, Pen Print of 2 Dascume. $2.50. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


pentecostal services will be | 
gs here are well attended and full of in- | 
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Siasers iy Bits or ators bean, case Nad 
| Smet gents waatad ter Ful cal Carsten wick fons 
Give Gi t. ny ary x ‘tien oan 
| rite at once for to 

& D. WORT! IN & O8., Martford, Conn, 
| 
| CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


| RY THE 





The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys 
tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instru 


| ment. 
| NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 
The supply is inexhaustible and always athand. As « 
Safe Home Tr the El pot 
| HAS NO EQUAL 
| and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. As 
; Scure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
a pt re yng specting the rity of 
disease curable, or the speed, nty and p 
of the cure. None need fail of great benefit. 
Thastrated circular with home Testimonials and price. 
list free. Address, 
| L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield *t.. Boston, Mass. 
| General Agent for the New England States. 
Take Notice: ~ K. M. Elliott, % Exchange Building, 
New Haven, Conn., is Sole Authorized Agent for West- 
ern Conn. Any person or Co. whatever, from other 
| States offering to furnish Electropoise within New Eng- 
| laud does it in violation of fustice and of the contract 
of the Electrolibration On Apply to the rightful agente. 

















Zion’s Herald, October 17, 1894. 

















Money Will 
Double Itself 


ter Patton “ Finally, brethren, ” | over one yearago. Dr. Minnie Leavitt, of Can- | have been converted since camp-meeti: Two 
ete. (2 Cor. 13: 11), and other of Script- | ada, deli a lecture on tem before | adults and one infant have been baptised, and 

ure with remarkable vigor. the school recently. It has been hly spoken | one ~ RI received into full connection. 
pm rh EE one, and an ex- | of by all who heard it. Ler Nay to build new 
cellent opening of the and winter work in The mid- quaméuation of in heae-aeeeee is. ev. © ut , the pastor, 
the school. Fag <p ~ - hers at | #8, im labors tN ‘Of late the health of 
Montpelier Oct. Sata. cceur his wife has been quite poor. In answer to Dr. 

V HOLA Te f pa McCabe’s call $10 have been sent for missions. 
ermont Conference. ay Sunday-schoo! su- North Anson.—In improving the parsonage 
, Hon. en } re $50 have been laid out. SSocketber the Sunday- 
St. Johnsbury District. 


. — The annua! chicken- cody 24 
ven the afternoon 


perance 
held ite annual sess 
, St. Johnsbury. 
Barton Landing. — Rev. Norman La 
has closed his work at this place. 
ing his stay he delivered two highly oe 
lect and w - 


Chi 


ings are in 
and all Gegustemite ot the work are prospering. 


nan an RB oo ys le hey new church is 
pract: y com » the masons 

will be at work inside within a ae go 
W.D. Hooker has generously do: 
memorial window in honor of her late hi 
who was long and actively identified with Barre 
Methodism. 


Barton. — Oct. 5, the Epworth League gave a 
conundrum supper end “* Brownies ’ entertain- 
ment. 


onville.— The ente ing ladies of this 
costey netted Game ioe ype 
during the recent ng The proceeds will be de- 
voted to swelling the new church fund. 


MN — Rev. G. F. Arms, a former success- 
fal pastor, here "he on South American mis- 
sion work, Oct. 7. The Methodist church edifice, 
now undergoing irs, has been moved nearer 
the road =a t fot the north side of the lot, - 
aoe several =. Ly com — | of ee 

changes will leave it one of the “ t 
ive convenient, and best appointed San 
n town. 


Johnsbury.— Wm. Reynolds, of inter- 
ouineal Sanday-school fame, spoke at Grace 
M. E. Charch, Oct. 5, the occasion being a union 
town Sunday-school ‘convention. 


Preachers’ Meeting Changed.— Owing to the 

pao — of that for the mid-year 

the St. Johnsbury District Preachers’ 

estes will be held at alden, Oct. 22 and 23, 

instead of Oct. 29-31, as announced on the pro- 

gram sent the Will all please take 
notice and attend ? 


a. -year Meeting. — On account of the neces- 

y anced by the president of the 
bound of examination in securing speakers, the 
issued, but every candi- 
every member of the board should be 
without fail at the Seminary at Mont- 
pelier, Oct. 30-31. No ordinary excuse will be of 
any Lane gg as an extenuation for absence or 
rem 


_— ————_ montings are 
— ing anaisted “b: y Evadgelist 
Be and Lowell. — Greatly to the ret 
of the of the charge and the presiding 
— gene nya J. = a been 
mpelled to resign paris uch sympa- 
thy will be felt for our brother. 


Glover. — The interior of the church has been 
kalsomined, and the edifice otherwise improved. 


East Charlestown. — Pastor E. H. Snelling is 
ing tee in a series of meetin = 
. L. Cooper, D. D., Geo. O. Howe an oe 


Barton. — The om harvest supper was held 
Wednesday, Oct 10. 


Barre. — The Epworth League of this church 
has 138 members of this number being act- 


ive. This makes it the largest young le’s 
society in the State, the largest Christian En- 
deavor Society in the State being that at Besos, 


with 108 active and 10 associate — a total of 118 
members, or twenty less than in the Barre Ep- 
worth League. 


mm District. — St. Johnsbury District was 
ll represented at the First General Conference 
District pegerts League Convention at Man- 


chester, 


V. M. S. Honored. — Rev. Austin O. Speer, re- 

cently siected a of the Vermont House of 

tatives, is a graduate and loyal son of 

the school that isa fostering mother to so many 
of our ministers. RETLAW. 


Montpelier District. 


Granville ons Hancock.— The pastor, Rev. 
Z. B. Wheeler songnes his charge and has 
Tb to his eyr yo in Woodbury. 


Woodstock and Quechee. — Rev. James 
Diverty has been transferred to the Philadelphia 
Conference by Bishop Andrews. 


The Rev. 8S. H. Tucker, 
has been elected to t Legislature, and is now 


at Montpelier. 


— Quite general 
is due the effifiont mage property. eee seal sat 


Putney. — Six 

ceived into the church — 3 by letter, and 3 from 
ion. Two were baptized 4g 

terly meeting. The , Rev. E. W. Sharp, is 

doing excellent work. 


Brookline. — The old Union Church has been 
puoshaneé by the Methodists of Brookline and 
thoroughly repaired. 

White River Junction. The third Annual 
Convention of the Vermont Conference Epworth 
League was held at White River Junction, Oct. 
and 3. An interesting am was pre- 
sented. About one bundred d were 

t. The old board of officers, with one or 
, Was re-elected. 


Ludlow. — The next meeting of the Montpe- 
ita Siinistentet Aqsvetation wlls'be noid tm Lad- | Pores 


ne 





Montpelier, )— unanimous vote. 


Rochester. Mrs. L. L. Bee- 
man, of Montpelier, at the morning service, 
sented the interest of the Woman’s Foreign ’ Mis- 
sionary Society. In the evening she a 
tem ata 
tional church. W.4H. bh the ps 7 
enjoying a well-earned vacation o' 


St. Albans District. 


Jeffersonville.— Rev. H. Bushnell, after preach- 
ing on the Sabbath at = ional church, 
Waterville, left on Monday Weymouth, 

-» Where he will spend the winter. 


Richford, — E listic services have been 
continued for some time. Large numbers of peo- 
wet ee attended. Many have rot, and found the 

Others are coming into the light of 
the ‘Gospel of Christ. 


Waterbury. — Rev. W. Hamblin and wife 
were in town over Sanday recently. 


Franklin.— The W. F. M. 8. and church soci- 
ps mourn the loss of a very able worker and 
faithful —s in the decease of Mrs. Reuben 
Towle, Sept. 29. 


Morrisville.— Miss Gates, a Methodist dea- 
coness, gave an address in the aa Sunday 
evening. She is assisting Rev. R. L. Nanton in 
special religious work both here and at some 
out-districts. 


East Berkshire. — Rev. W. P. Stanley and Miss 
Carrie Allen were | Sept. 26, at the home 
of the bride, , cae a. oe O. Sherburne. 
will reside at Joh: 


St. Albans. — Rev. 


“Mr. Collins, of lowa, 
—S gy e. 


and clearly illustrated ser- 
8. Nutter, of New Ham 
ehiee: Conference, has been we to supply t 
a during the balance of the Conference 


” W. F.M. 8. have doubled their receipts in 
five years. 


Ca e. — Rev. Mr. Wells preached here 
5 A 4 Mansfield took on a fresh —_ of 
snow pt. 





Maine Conference. 
Lewiston District. 


Buckfield. — Six were ba 
into full a 
class is to be organized at Eas 


South Paris. — Several youn peo let 
cently ‘ht —* and the people look for 
showers of blessing 


Rumford Falls. — The trustees are considering 
= advisability of | comenonns the church ede 


this fall; or subscriptions, pay- 
md Jan. 1, Dh yh insure its buntlines mple- 


Andover is poanpering, theough the wise and 
earnest efforts of arney. He has 
been re-enforced by the coming of his bride. 
During jem house convenient parsonage has been sold 
and a new convenient to the church has 
been purchased debt has been paid, and 
the trustees, after b— ~- for the new house, have 
a small balance in the treasury. At the quarter- 
¥, meeting, — 23, two persons sought Christ. 

he pastor and wife have rendered efficient 
assistance in extra meetings at Locke’s Mills 
recently. 


ae 7 Sapeeieed 


of Buck field probation. 


Newry. — Rev. M. K. Mabry has held twenty- 
five services here d ne summer, with ac- 


= to the peo : en the lack y be aul 
m eqpeene ion, it Ln | not be possible 
to supply Newry duri the winter. A cory par- 


sonage and an appreciative but not numerous 
| await the man of courage and faith whom 
may call to this field. 


Gorham, N. H. — The pastor, Rey. A. E. Parlin, 
is slowly improving in health. He may not be 
able to resume ~ — for several months, how- 
ever. Meanwhi us and kind people 
ae rovide for iim, ons ying the pulpit from Sab- 

ith to Sabbat. —" can Puatil their pas- 
tor shall sagan aia 


Berlin, N. H. — 3 M. B. Greenhalge is prov- 
- himself a workman that needeth not to be 
med. The new church edifice is erected, but 
hot finished. It isa model church, with vestry, 
class-room, auditorium and gallery. The s y=" 
ual condition of the society is excellent. 
a crisis year in the history of Berlin Methodism. 
The church once built and paid for, there is no 
—— why a strong work may not be main- 


West Bath. — Our church here has been under 
t 


22 
of 
antdale by Rev. W. 


Phipsburg and data . ial = The Meth- 

— class organized PL. 4 —— since by Rev. 

H. Washburn, of Bat become an inde- 

pendent ¢ - y with Mr. x b+. as preacher 

of the membership 

of hie new LA. were converted through Mr. 
Washburn’s labors. 


wi Church, Bath. — The 
sold —a step toward securi 
one. The dg Rev. 8. T. Westhafer, and wife 
meanwhile have found a home on the corner of 
Union = Middle Ste. Mrs. Westhafer is im- 
proved in health. JUNIOR. 


Augusta District. 
Gardiner.— Since Conference 6 have been re- 


7 ~ Rn Fay Oe. ammeens ‘ntes- 
a attendance in the social meeti " 
et my Nai church is o eect 
pr encesnene persons united with the 
church from probation and 2 by letter, Sept. 30. 
The Epworth League and 
1 work. The is being 
felt. The church is and earnest- 
ly for the sal 
Livermore Falls.— There is a good réligious 








school library, to the value of $44,have been pur- 
chased, three-fourths of which were donated by 
two individuals. Our Ministerial Association 
meets here, Oct. 22. It is on will bea 
good attendance of the preac . 


Madison. — The woolen factories here are now 
running extra time, but on small a the 
workmen. Ses. ra Hoyle, who has sup- 
plying here. a, one to take a theological 
course at Drew,and oll leased with his op- 

rtunities there. Rev. F. orcross, of Kent’s 

ill, | hy supply the pulpit until Conference. 

is a good band of faithful, earnest work- 
ers \— this church. L. 





W. H. M. 8. Convention. — The first conven- 
tion of the Woman’s Home Missionary Societ 
in this district, was held in Augusta, Oct. 
Large delegations were eo from neighbor- 
a ey Several such conventions, held at 

ints on the district, will awaken the 
— 3 Methodism to the importance of this 
Society’s work. Mrs. E.O. Thayer, of Gardiner, 
presided, and Mrs. C. H. Nason, of Augusta, was 
secretary. Addresses were given by rs. Geo. 
R. Palmer, of Saco; Mrs. Helen B. C. a of 
Farmington ; Miss Isabel Allen, of Portland 
and Rev. E. 0. Thayer, of Gardiner. A paper 
written by Miss Emerson, of Florida, was read 
by Mrs. Thayer. A poem, “ Alleluia, * was well 


fContinued on Page 12.) 
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Nerves 


Brain 


is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—By#t 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 
Formula on every bottle. Always good 


for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 

dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 

days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 

cents. Send your address for descrip- 

tive pamphlet, 

** How to Get a Free Sample,” 
to the Sole Agents, 


LO. Woodruff & ©., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-708 Fulton St., New York City. 





feet and the high galleried back. 








in less than 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk St 


Boston, Mass 
Please mention Zion's HeRacy 


10 years at 


6 per ct. and 7 per ct. 


Interest net to the Investor 
can be secured on first-class farm and city loans 
in Indiana. 


We have made this our sole business for twenty years, 
and our loans have proved to be satisfactory and safe, 
and they should be so, for we are in a goed field and look 
after the security with scrupulous care. On request we 
will explain our methods and refer to those who have 
dealt with as 


THOS. C. DAY & CO., 
72 EK. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Oa 


CHARLES E. CIBSON, 


45 MINK Street, . . BOSTON, MASS 


7 


Per Cent. 
New York City, 


UNITED STATES 
Savines & Loan Oo. 
Paid in Capital $1,600,000. 

its first Mortgage Bond Ce: tificates 

are, humanly speaking, absolutel 

sate Denominations $i, 

$10,000. Interest paid semi- -annually 

by coupon at Hanover National Bank, 
w R. 1. Hospital Trast Co., Providence 
Write for prospec tus. New England Department, 618-90 
Industrial Trust Bldg. Providence, R. I 


7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent. Interest. 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to 7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge loans on improved Atlanta city 
ory ry References: Any Bank in the city. a 

& R. E. WATSON, Gen’! Southern Agta. 
astore, Liability Indemnity Co., 397 South Pryor 8t., - 
an ta 


A. D. 1780. 


Here is one of those glowing, deep red, highly 
polished mahogany Sideboards that warmed up the 
cheering apartments of Dr. Johnson’s days. 

Contrast it with one of the gingerbread produc- 
tions of modern times, honeycombed with cupboards 
and you will realize how far we have fallen from the 
simplicity of Chippendale and Heppelwhite. 

The flavor of the 18th century comes to us in ite 
massive timber, in the straight lines, in the spiral- 
fluted pillars and convex drawer fronts, in the carved 


The accommodation is all that could be desired. The glass chest, plate closet and 
cellarette are veritable caverns in point of capacity. The drawers are of old-fashioned 


depth and richly lined and partitioned. 


A very low price is placed on this Sideboard. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE 


Near Union Rail- } 
road Station 


48 CANAL ST. 


CO., 
BOSTON 


. Song £ Study for God's Little Ones 


EDITED BY 


BERTHA FP. VELLA, C. C. McOABE, D. B. TOWNER, and W. N. HARTSHORN 
To the Primary Teacher 


Song and Study for God's Little ‘Ones is a book of about 180 pages. It 
ontains more than 80 sweet and 
»ortion of them are new for this book, and include man 
— with the famous “ Palestine Song ” 


ractical songs for children. A large pro- 
motion songs, to- 
used in teaching Bible geogra- 


The Bible Studies, a SUPPLEMENTAL CoURSE OF STUDY, are a« series 


of exercises which are used in Primary a and Junior Societies. These studies are practical, 


having been in use in Primary classes and tes 


Children’s Exercises are given in this ~s tor Opening, Closing, Praise, Prayer, Gift, Birth- 


day and Lesson Services. 
at 
vest Time are included. 


I Services and Songs for Easter, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Children’s or Floral Sunday 


ro Words of some of the Sweetest old Hymns of the Church are given, in addition to the 
songs, to be committed to memory and sung by the children. 


This Book is the result of many years’ experience in active Primary class teaching, and should 


be in Aart Primary worker's class. 
cola 4" 


be MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY ¢ SCHOOL. 


2.40; $20.00 per 100. You can 
ABBOCIATION, f, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Or from R. R. MeCABE & ©O., PUBLISHERS, 166 80. CLINTON 8T., CHIC AGO, ILL. 
Send 25 cts for Sample Copy 


BISHOP VINCENT’S OPINION. 


Your book is full and « 
“ fly like « voice, an insp’ 


kling, and will be « help to any Primary Class Teacher. 
voice.’ Youre trul 


CLIFTON Sprinos, N. Y., June 8, 1804. 


It ps to 


ly, JOHN H. VINCE 
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The Family, 


The page bears but a single line; 
And yet the gentlest, truest frierd 
W ho ever mingled tears with mine, 
With her sweet hand the sentence penned 
I scan in puzzle and in pain, — 
‘ Our Lord is gathering in His grain!” 


Within my sight two graves were heaped, 
But yesterday, with cruel clods; 
lhe sharp and sudden scythe that rea 
In my home-meadow — was it God’s ? 
The blast that swept my lilied plain, 
His way of gathering in His grain ? 


Man’s reckoning is not Thine, dear Lord ! 
From grapes unripe who wrings the wine? 

With flowering corn whose barns are stored ? 
in summer’s prime we strip the vine; 

In eutumo pile the mighty wain, 

And garner fully-ripened grain. 

God's grain,” — she wrote, and then, — “ His 

own, 

With tactful skill the truth is phrased, 

His chosen seed, in weakness sown, 
To be in strength immortal raised. 

W ho early sends, with latter rain, 

Knows when to gather in His grain. 


From frosts that blight ; from droughts that 
draw 
[he very life-blood from the roots; 
From canker-worm, from tempests raw 
That bruise, then harden, tender shoots; 
From earthly hap; from earthy stain, 
In loving haste He saves His grain. 


l'hrice-blessed sheaves ! with them He fills 
His stately chambers, strong and fair; 
The while the everlasting hills, 
And boundless reach of sun-steeped air, 
rbrill with the Harvest-Home refrain, - 


” 


Our Lord has gathered in His grain! 
MARION HARLAND, in Independent. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


he sweet, calm sunshine of October now 


Warms the low spot; upon its grassy mold 
lhe purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of 


gold 
William Cullen Bryant. 


We go to the grave of a friend saying, 
‘‘A man is dead; ”’ but angels throng about 


him saying, “A man is born.’ — Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
I know nothing can make up for sucha 


loss as yours. But you will still have love 
on earth all around you, and his love is not 
dead. It lives still in the next world for 
you, and perhaps with you. For why 
should not those who are gone, if they are 
gone to their Lord, be actually nearer us, 
not farther from us, in the heavenly world ? 
Charles Kingsley. 


To walk with God. Did you think... it 
was a rapturous, beatific, ecstatic sort of 
thing, possible for people who lived in the 
olden time when the world was not so big, 
and possible for some people now perhaps, 
who, like clergymen and others, are sup- 
posed to live a little apart from the real life 
of the world — but, situated as you are, 
hardly possible for you without mene Ee 
radical change in your circumstances which 
you are not able to make? No, no. The 


path on which to walk with God is just that 
plain, practical, prosaic, commonplace path 
on which you are walking every day. And 


walking there with purity, with truth, with 
honor, with high character, you are walking 
with God just as much as any apostle or 
prophet or martyr ever did, or any Script- 
ural hero, or any traditional saint. —- Davip 
H. Greer, D. D., in “ From Things to 
God.”’ 

A singer sang a song of tears, 

And the great world heard and wept, 
For he sang of the sorrows of fleeting years 


And the hopes which the dead past kept; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than before. 

\ singer sang a song of cheer, , 

And the great world listened and smiled, 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear 

And the trust of a little child; 

And souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way. 
Selected. 

. e . 


At first we wonder that a man who has 
confessed Christ, and is honestly trying to 
follow Him, can give so little evidence of it 
in conduct. As we have seen, this makes 
us critical and censorious of others, dis- 
heartened and despairing about ourselves. 
When, however, we look on the mature 
and developed Christian, when we see 
such serenity in bereavement, such pa- 
tience in trial, such fortitude in sorrow, 
such supremacy over appetite, such self- 
control in passion, such fidelity to the 
costly right against the profitable wrong, 
such loyalty to searching and unwelcome 
truth against easy and accepted error, 


such sympathy with the weak and suf- 
fering, and such fearless opposition to 
oppressive wealth and unrighteous power 
then the wonder is all the other way, an 
we ask, “ How can such strong and sweet 


and noble character consist with frail hu- 
man nature ?’’ The answer, however, is not 
far to seek. Long ago, in the days of seed- 
time, there was sown in this soul the tiny 
seed of an earnest aspiration to become 
more and more like Christ. For weeks and 
months the seed lay buried, giving little or 
no outward proof of its presence, and even 
its possessor doubted at times whether it 
were actually alive. Then came the early 
years of failure and defeat; then the years 
of sore temptation and bitter conflict, when 
the oldé-self and the new fought desperately 
for the supremacy. And now the new life 


has so completely conquered that the spirit 
of Christ has become a second nature, put- 
ting forth the fair leaves of appropriate 
conduct, and bearing the precious fruit of 
Christian character. — William Witt 
Hyde, D. D. 
A harvest home is the earnest of a new 
It is only too common, in 
spiritual, as well as in material, 
= to think of the harvest as the per- 
sonal requital, and the finishing of a course. 
He who has sown good thoughts, or good 
deeds, reaps the fruit of them; and he who 
has sown the evil, reaps the evil. But the 
disciple of Christ lives not unto himself, 
and his real reward of good sowing is the 
increased opportunity and power to serve 
others. His prime harvest is, not satisfac- 
tion, or happiness, or self-gratification, but 
the en opportunity for greater use- 
fulness. This is the real harvest home — 
the time of rejoicing, because intaking is 
but the preparatory step to outgiving. 
Harvest is thus the prospect more than the 
retrospect, the gathering strength for new 
doing rather than the supine resting on 
what has been done. “ And He that sup- 
plieth seed to the sower and bread for food, 
shall supply and multiply your seed for 
sowing.’ —S. S. Times. 


For these 1900 years, in all changing cir- 
cumstances, stepping down, as it were, from 

eneration to generation, and from heart to 

eart, the living Christ has been in the 
world, changing the sinful, binding up the 
broken-hearted, lighting the extinguished 
lamp of hope, and pointing the forlorn chil- 
dren of men to the regions of eternal day. 
You might destroy the record and leave no 
letter of it, but Christ you could not de- 
stroy; you might banish these Gospels from 
the pulpits, but you could not banish the 
Person of whom they speak, for this simple 
reason, that He has taken care in all ages to 
maintain His life in the hearts of human 
beings. The Christ lives in Christ-lives; 
you cannot get rid of Him if you were to 
get rid of the books. Wherever two or 
three are gathered together in His name 
there He is; He comes to fthem, and they 
know that He is there; His Spirit touches 
them and their hearts are softened and their 
sins are washed away. In the strength of 
the great conviction that He lives, they can 
go out into the godless world and keep un- 

immed the torch that He has lighted. 
Rev. R. F. Horton, M. A. 





HOW AUNT SELINDY GAVE A TENTH. 
Rev. H. KR. Merithew. 


™\)UIET old Plainfield was strangely ag- 
() itated. A new preacher had been 
sent in place of Father Sunnydown, as he 
was affectionately called, who, after five 
years of service, had been sent to another 
field. Yet it was not the loss of Father 
Sunnydown and the advent of the new 
minister that chiefly agitated the people of 
Plainfield; but, as Sunday after Sunday 
went by, they began to be conscious that 
the new minister was not preaching at the 
world in general, but at Plainfield in partic- 
ular. Dear Father Sunnydown who was 
gone was wont to deplore the sinfulness of 
the world and point with fervid horror to 
the sinfulness of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, and Plainfield had nodded its head 
in sage approval and had slumbered gently 
on. Now New York and Chicago were left 
in their wickedness undisturbed. The 
storm centre was transferred to Plain- 
field, and that quiet place that a few 
months before had seemed a Paradise of 
righteousness and peace, now seemed a 
wicked part of the wicked world around it. 

The last sermon on aystematic Christian 
giving had created an unwonted stir. The 
Sunday before there had been a missionary 
collection taken. The collection, although 
there had been fifty present, twenty-five of 
whom were church members, had amount- 
ed to only two dollars and fifty-seven cents. 
In view of this fact there had been a ser- 
mon preached, a sermon that had not been 
aimed at millionaires— these gentlemen 
were left to enjoy their millions undis- 
turbed so far as the Plainfield pulpit was 
concerned — but that had been aimed at the 
nest-eggs in Plainfield and the stewards 
who were responsible for the use and dis- 
tribution of them. I[t was a sermon in 
which the world at large seemed to have 
no share, but in which Plainfield seemed to 
have a very large share, an uncomfortable 
share, so the people of Plainfield thought. 

A tenth! Brother Judkins fairly gasped, 
and then gave an ironical laugh — or what 
was intended to be ironical, but which was 
only hollow. Brother Judkins invariably 
concluded his Sunday evening ‘testimony 
with the words: “I am resting in the Lord, 
everything is on the altar.” In Plainfield it 
was a favorite and time-honored expres- 
sion, one that had obtained from time im- 
memorial — ‘‘ Everything is on the altar.” 





| And today the preacher had asked them | 


what they supposed the Lord thought of 
those who said everything was on the altar 
and then could only find ten cents to spread 
His kingdom abroad in the earth. “If you 
and your farms,’’ he had continued, “‘ and 

your quiet little nest-eggs had been on the 








altar, there would have been twenty-five 
dollars in that collection instead of that two 
dollars and fifty-seven cents.” ‘ Why, any 
Christian,” he added, growing warm with 
his theme, “ought to be ashamed to give 
less than the whole of you together have 
given.” 

Father Sunnydown, when dealing out his 
pious generalities, had never put it as plain- 
ly as this, even when talking at the people 
of New York. No wonder Plainfield was 
aroused ! 

Aunt Selindy — dear old Aunt Selindy, 
who, to use her own words, “ gave every- 
thing to the Lord forty-three years ago,” 
and who has been “ jest a-waitin’ ever 
since for the Lord to take me home” — 
Aunt Selindy, whose placid mind in all 
these years had been undisturbed, whose 
Christian sleep had been unbroken, was 
strangely troubled. A tenth! Or more! 
Aunt Selindy’s heart, that for sixty-three 
years had beat regularly on, almost stopped. 
A tenth!— or more! There seemed to be 
no escape; everything had been made dis- 
tressingly clear. Scripture had been brought 
forward in support of all that had been said. 
Aunt Selindy looked ruefully, almost re- 
proachfully, at the time-worn Bible that for 
forty-three years had been her comfort and 
her support, but that seemed now to have 
deserted her. 

At last, with much inward groaning and 
repining that the kingdom of heaven that 
she had seemed to have been taking such 
peaceful and easy possession of for so many 
years, should become so suddenly so ex- 
pensive a luxury, she set to work to reckon 
up her increase. After two hours of steady 
effort, during which time divers sheets of 
paper had been brought into requisition, 
the waste of which wrung poor Aunt Se- 
lindy’s economical heart, there stood as the 
result $700. Seventy dollarsa year! Aunt 
Selindy trembled and looked at the figures 
in dismay. Visions of pauperism and the 
poor-house rose before her excited imag- 
ination. 

She went over the figures again. Per- 
haps she had allowed too much for hens — 
some years hens didn’t pay much. And po- 
tatoes — it was safe, Aunt Selindy thought, 
to set potatoes pretty low; “‘ very often 
you couldn’t get nothin’ for ’em, and pota- 
toes rotted, too.” Aunt Selindy brightened 
up perceptibly and figured on industriously, 
with $500 for the result. Fifty dollars! The 
poor-house did not seem so near as it had, 
but it was still far from being beyond her 
vision. 

Aunt Selindy pondered. Suddenly she 
remembered that nine years before she had 
lost acow. Thoughts of this cow had al- 
ways hitherto brought pain to Aunt Selin- 
dy’s honest old heart, but now she bright- 
ened up wondrously. Hope that had seemed 
dead revived again. The uncertainties of 
life must be taken into account in the valu- 
ation of the stock. Aunt Selindy smiled. 
Then she frowned as one who is concentrat- 
ing the mind, and who is unused to the ex- 
ercise, and subtracted fifty dollars. $450! 
Aunt Selindy smiled; then she sighed as she 
divided it by ten and contemplated the fig- 
ures — $45. Forty — five — dollars! A long 
breath followed by a long pause. 

Finally her eye, as it wandered languidly 
over the figures spread out before her, fell 
upon the allowance that had been made for 
taxes. Her mind went back, and she re- 
membered how high the taxes had been be- 
fore the war debt had been paid. Aunt 
Selindy’s peaceful old heart almost yearned 
for another war —or for a war debt, at 
least. Perhaps there might be another 
war! Something might happen — who 
could tell — something was always hap- 
pening. Aunt Selindy now entered into a 
valuation of her property with a view to 
taxing it on a war basis. Aunt Selindy be- 
lieved that in times of peace we should pre- 
pare for war. 

A speculator would have been made diz- 
zy by the sudden rise in the value of prop- 
erty that now took place. Aunt Selindy 
felt only a faint revival of hope within her 
and figured steadily on. The result was far 
from satisfactory as a whole. There was 
still an income of $430. Never before did 
any one feel more keenly the burden of 
riches than did poor Aunt Selindy as she 
gazed at these figures — $430. Aunt Selin- 
dy felt uncomfortably rich. 

Perhaps there had been a mistake some- 
where. There must be. Surely it could not 
be her duty to pay $43 a year. She almost 
gasped as she thought of it, and went at the 
figures again with an energy born of de- 
spair. 

Under this final, careful scrutiny the fig- 
ures shrunk until at last $375 stood as the 
amount of Aunt Selindy’s increase. Then 


| to provide against anything that had not 


' already been provided for, against contin- 


gencies, things that will happen and that no 
one can foresee, Aunt Selindy subtracted 
a final $75. 

Long, earnestly and ruefully Aunt Selindy 
gazed at these figures — $300. As she sat 
there, the twilight closing in about her, 
there came at last a look of resignation, a 
look of high and holy resolve; there came a 
determination that come poverty, come 
want, she would render to the Lord a tenth 
of all her increase! There came a deter- 
mination to pay into the treasury of the 
Lord this $30 — this tenth of all her increase! 

It was observed at prayer-meeting that 
evening that there was increased unction, 
yet a strain akin to sadness, in Aunt Selin- 
dy’s tones as she said: ‘“ My allison the 
altar.”’ 


Windsor, Me. 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE CHRIST MAKES. 


ARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in writing 
the Christian World about a recent trip 
to the quaint old town of Staithes,in York- 
shire, England, describes a wedding that she at- 
tended, and then tells this incident of her visit : 
“ Afterward Isaw the most striking picture of 
the day, for I was taken into a cottage in which 
an old fisherman, who can no longer brave the 
dangers of the deep, and who has lately lost his 
life-long companion, sat solitary in the house. 
‘It used to look so clean and comfortable when 
she was here,’ he said, and the man’s face, 
strong, stern, yet resigned, was a study. I 
could not make him hear, he is so extremely 
deaf; but he sat uprightly in his wooden chair, 
and talked to me in a way that I shall never 
forget. Ah! what a difference Christ makes to 
a life! This man has had His presence, not 
more in the chapel, which he still attends, 
though he cannot hear a word, than on the 
boat, in which for perhaps sixty years he has 
spent most of his nights. There was pathos in 
the very strength of his faith. All the wents of 
his life are summed up in one now. ‘I have 
need of patience,’ he said; ‘ Job was a patient 
man.’ And then, to my astonishment, he re- 
peated chapter after chapter from the book of 
Job. I once heard a young minister say toa 
pained and surprised little band of village wor- 
shipers, ‘ Job never lived; there was never such 
amanas Job.’ I should not have liked to say 
that to this old fisherman. Job was a very real 
man to him, and the inflections of his voice, 
and the dramatic way in which he brought ‘ob 
and his wife, his troubles and his friends before 
me, proved how entirely he could understand 
and sympathize with the different persons and 
their standpoints. I began at last to wonder if 
he was going through the whole book, and 
should not have minded if he had; but he 
skipped a good bit in the middle, and took up 
the story at the words, ‘Then the Lord an- 
swered Job out of the whirlwind, and said —.’ 
As [ listened, I heard the guns fired, and the fog- 
signals, which were used to salute the young 
people as they departed on their wedding-trip; 
and, mingling with my wishes for them, happi- 
ly beginning their lives together, was a wish 
that the brave, strong man, still holding fast his 
integrity, and asking, ‘Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil 7’ 
may soon have leave to end his lonely days, and 
pass to where ‘the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.’”’ 





About Women. 


——- Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, editor of Primary 
Education, of Boston, is said to be the only 
woman in this country editing an educational 
journal. She has edited it for two years, during 
which time it has attained a large circulation. 


——The Princess of Wales suffers from the 
same form of rheumatism in the knees that dis- 
tresses Queen Victoria, and will probably be 
obliged to remain seated at next year’s drawing- 
rooms. In walking the Queen leans upon a 
stick which once belonged to Charles II. It is 
made of wood from the historic oak-tree in 
which he bid, and the Queen has fastened to the 
top a little Indian idol which was taken at the 
loot of Seringapatam.— Harper’s Bazar. 


—— There is a small association of women pe- 
destrians in Alameda County, California, which 
calls itself “Our Tramping Club.’”’ There were 
originally tive members, and the club began 
with several Mills College girls. The chief con- 
dition of membership is the ability to walk ten 
miles, but it is not unusual for the walks to be 
extended to twice that length. Twenty-four 
miles has thus far been the limit of each tour, 
and clad in their suits of striped ticking, made 
with blouse waists, and skirts just long enough 
to reach the tops of their stout walking shoes, 
the girls have tramped on alternate Fridays to 
nearly every interesting spot accessible from 
Oakland. Sketching and natural-history col- 
lections are incidental! to the walks. — Ibid. 


—— Miss Ashley, who aspires to be known as 
the champion woman sculler of America, is a 
Norwegian by birth, although she has lived in 
this country since her fourth year. She has 





practiced with a shell for only three months, 
but she has worked so energetically that she 
has developed wonderful strength and skill. 
| She thinks nothing of rowing twelve to fifteen 
| miles in her twenty-seven-pound shell, and 
| keeps herself in training by a simple diet, long 
walks, and swimming. 
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little talk by Aunt Serena on some of 
the demoralizing current fiction of the 
day, in a late number of the HERALD, has 
stirred ‘“‘ Tabitha ’’ to voice some of her impres- 
sions of books lately read. She thinks more 
stress is placed upon the beauty of the heroine, 
and the showing off of that beauty, than upon 
the development of her personality. With ex- 
cellent judgment, she considers ‘‘ Marcella’’ the 
best of the novels she has recently perused ; and 
though Marcella’s beauty figures largely, yet 
she says that is not what she remembers of her. 
But “ Tabitha” puts her thought so well that 
we will let her speak for herself : — 


DEAR AUNT SERENA: I’ve been taking an out- 
ing. My home, as you know, is on the big Meth- 
odiat estate. Parents and grandparents lived 
there before me. The borders have been so con- 
penmpp A enlarging that | o looking out from 


my a , @ Methodist landscape stretchin, 
away on every side. So for my “ outing” I too 
a to the Land of Romance. It is not the 


first time I have journeyed to that “ fair land.”’ 
1 have visited the prison with Little Dorrit, 
sighed over the bright girls like Gwendolen, be- 
come acquainted with Amelia and Becky, been 
awed by the grand simplicity of Dinah, traced 
the weary search of Siddartha with reverence, 
and returned home feeling encouraged to 
“strive with all my might”’ to be as the good, 
to avoid the mistakes of the weak, and to 
strengthen the tempted. 

Bat I find a change in the inhabitants of the 
land. do not expect every one I meet in = 
travels to believe as | and my neighbors do. 
ep novelty, the inspiration of marvelous 
t and can even tolerate the —— 4 
ye imteliect to illuminate a false relig- 
ion,” since it expresses a sense of its inade- 
quateness to comprehend the Omnipotent. 


“Oh! Blessed Lord! Oh, High Deliverer! 

Forgive this feeble script which doth Thee wrong, 

Measuring with little wit Thy lofty love!” 
But these last, who have evidently never given 
a week in all their self-indulgent lives to search- 
ing for the truth or the Eternal — for them to 
assume to be able to mark out al! the “ ways of 
the Infinite,” to declare without even a quiver 
of their fli t tongues that He will do this 
and will © that — Bah! 

Dear Serena, perhaps you think I would better 
goand gather a store of Christian pa- 
tience, but the feeling is strong within me that 
patience in this respect “‘has ceased to be a 
virtue. 


Another c is that women seem to be es- 
teemed solely for their beauty. Tradition re- 
this to have been the case long in the 


Bity of Fiction, but those I have met in former 
years possessed individuality, or character, or a 
certain winsomeness, so that I cannot remember 
that they were specially admired or loved fora 
lovely face and form. But those now brought to 

our notice are so beautiful, so perfectly beauti- 
ul, from the uppermost hair on the queenly 
head to the tip of the nail of the longest toe! 
Angels—no, goddesses! so that a few short- 
comings morally seem to be rather the proper 
thing for them; and you are not expected to 
ren any less homage on that account! Stars 
-oh, no, “ twin planets,” for eyes —just plain 
eyes, Serena, without the added brilliance of 
rt) ! And then they appear in lovely, 
elaborate drapery costumes at night; they pose, 
or “ make soft eyes’ till every masculine heart 
in sight is soft as butter, and the masculine 
head — now bere. 

But just here 1 take up the HERALD and find 
that you and your spectacles have been making 
the same trip— part of the way, at least, by the 
same road. Eh bien! Au revoir!— We ought 
to be able to use a little colloquia! French! 

Yours affectionately, 
PABITHA. 


e-s.<@ 


AST week Aunt Serena received the follow- 

ing note —a note that looked very inno- 

cent on the surface, but which contained just 

enough “taffy”? to make me suspect that the 

writer was not a bona fide woman. Besides, the 

chirography has certain little twists and quirks 

peculiarly masculine, though the writer evi- 

dently tried hard to eliminate them and pro- 

duce that curious slant affected by some ladies. 
Here is the letter: - 


DEAR AUNT SERENA: | search the paper ea- 
ly to find yourcolumn. Your suggestions | 
find 80 ical that I adopt at sight, and I am 
sure that my own life has been enriched thereby, 
and that I have been more usefal to others. Liv- 
ing in To ayy bey Ihave but few > 
taf I ve often wished I might 
meet you to ask you many questions that come 
to my lips for the regulation of my life. I wish 
that in some leisure hour you would give to 
women less highly peivileged a kind of personal 
code for the adjustment of life and its duties. [ 
should like to see, for instance,a column of 
“ Don’ts,’”’and then an affirmative column of 
“Do’s.” Iam confident that you could thus 
render me a very valuable service,and in help- 
ing me you would most likely serve many others. 
Gratefally yours, 


My unknown correspondent’s suggestion is 
certainly not a bad one, and perhaps I will im- 
prove my unexpected opportunity by turning 
the tables and enumerating a few “ Don’ts” for 
the benefit of the “sterner sex” who do not 
often see themselves through a woman’s eyes — 
or spectacies. 

Don’t try to intimidate your “ women folks” 
with your superior wisdom! They do occasion- 
ally possess a modicum of brains and a fair share 
of common sense. 

Don’t expect your wife to bear the whole bur- 
den of the household cares. A loving thought- 





fulness in trifles on your part will restore the 
old light of the sweetheart days to her tired 
eyes. 

Don't neglect your personal appearance. Dis- 
figuring spots on vest or trousers, sprinkles of 
dandruff on the shoulders of your coat, frayed 
collar and cuffs, soiled neckties, uncut and dis- 
colored finger-nails,a ragged beard and tum- 
bled hair, are certainly not the attributes of a 
gentleman, and cannot be tolerated even ina 
genius. 


Don’t imagine that every woman who is or- 
dinarily polite and affable with you, is pining 
for your affection and the offer of your name. 

Don’t blow your own trumpet in season and 
out of season. The single note of self-praise 
gets dreadfully monotonous after awhile — to 
the listener. 


Don’t, if you are a married minister, and in 
the city on Monday, take some fascinating young 
lady out to lunch. It may be all right, but it 
don’t look well. 

Don’t take the initiative in laughing at your 
own witticisms. A funny story is apt to pall 
upon the hearer if you anticipate the point of it 
by immoderate laughter. 

Don’t say, “‘ What is it, darling?” and “ Ex- 
cuse me, pet,” in public, and grow! out, ‘‘ What 
in thunder do you want?” in the privacy of the 
home. 


Don’t attempt to carry one umbrella over both 
a lady and yourself. She is sure to be a sufferer, 
with little rills of water running down inside 
ber collar. 

Don’t use too much perfumery. It is unutter- 
ably vulgar. I know a man who is always so 
deeply impregnated with a heavy, sweet scent 
that his presence near you is simply nauseating. 


Don’t conclude that all your unmarried lady 
friends are living in a state of single blessedness 
because no “lord of creation” ever held outa 
sceptre of invitation. You may be mistaken. 


Don’t think it necessary, if you are a minister, 
to shake the hands of your lady parishioners so 
fiercely as torender those useful members fairly 
numb. How indignant I have often felt to have 
my hand nearly crushed to a jelly by one of 
those so-called “ soulful’? handshakers. 

Don’t be bigoted, narrow and censorious. That 
sort of a Christian is very unlovely. 

Don’t gormandize before the publiceye. A 
man who is noted for his enormous eating ca- 
pacity at hotels, restaurants, and society sup- 
pers, is not a particularly pleasant object to con- 
template. 

Don’t be a faultfinder. Turn the mirror around 
occasionally and look at yourself. 
Don’t leave your bills unpaid. 

most unsavory reputation. 

Don’t be a bore. Learn to abbreviate your" 
calls so as to leave only pleasant impressions. 
The injunction of our Discipline cannot be im- 
proved : “‘ Never trifle away time; neither spend 
any more time at any place than is strictly nec- 
essary.’’ 

Don’t be gloomy, despondent and pessimistic. 
Be instead a light-giver, a sunny Christian, 
manly and true through and through. 


It gives youa 


But [ hear a chorus of men’s voices — ** Don’t, 
Aunt Serena, don’t say another word!” Well, I 
forbear, for 1 know how easy it is to find fault 
with others. The above “ Don’ts”’ are, there- 
fore, respectfully submitted for masculine med- 
itation, with the request that the brotherhood 
at large ‘ Don’t ” entertain any unkind feelings 
toward AUNT SERENA. 





“BRIDGET DEAR.” 
ND why not? 

All day the thad, thud, thud of the iron 
had echoed in the hot kitchen. All day, dear, 
old, faithful Bridget had traveled around in a 
burning treadmill from the stove to the ironing 
table and clothes-horse, from the clothes-horse 
to the ironing table and stove. The soles of her 
feet felt nearly as hot as the palms of her 
steamed and blistered hands. : 

First the worn boots hed been kicked off into 
acorner; soon the stockings were tossed to 
them for y, and barefooted Biddy had 
for a moment secured coolness and comfort. 

Only for one moment. The door bell rang 
sharply over her head, and up from the base- 
ment she must toil. So, hurriedly shuffling on 
her foot gear, she had started up the back stairs 
when down into her very soul there floated the 
sweetest and most heavenly thing, “ Bridget, 
dear, it’s all right, I’ve been to the door.’”’ The 
visitor sitting in the cool parlor heard the mes- 
sage wafted down. Whata revelation it was of 
tender and precious womanhood! 

At the bottom of the stair, with one foot 
raised, stood the flushed and tired servant; at 
the head of the stairs stood—an angel! Such 
to Bridget seemed her mistress that day as the 
sweet tones went from her lips to the servant's 
heart. Forgotten were her hot face and smart- 
ing feet, and the kitchen seemed a bit of heaven 
as she carried back to it a heart gladdened by 
“a word fitly spoken.” 





How much spontaneous kindness and good- 
will are barred out of lives and homes by a 
theory. It would never do to speak a loving 


she might presume upon it 
and take liberties with us. 

When she some day tells uc that she is going to 
leave us we wonder at the ingratitude, the lack 
king up ber 


of love for us, w finds pac. 

——_- with a light and snatches of 
song. ve we tried to win loving service 
ving her what money cannot 





by gi — 
lu a home where papa, mamma the chil- 


_— — eee always good-night-deared, a child | 


ask. 
ad Why don’t we say Hilda, dear?” referring 
to the cook. 

The mother replied, “It will be all right to 
say it if it is in your ad 

m the top of the stairs a little white-robed 

creature c y called out, 

“ Good-night, Hilda, od 

A ae of feet and the beaming face of 
the little Swedish maid a at the foot of 
the stairs with a dear tacked to the end of her 
ae es The English was far from perfect, 

ut the “dear” was an exact echo of a loving 
heart far from the fatherland. 

Did we but take pattern from the natural 
ways of children weshould be su: at the 


she prayed especially, that she might be 
brought to seek the Saviour, and to find 
Him precious to her soul; for that mother 
knew that if Jesus Christ came into that 
young heart, wrong thoughts would go out 
of it. She knew that when things went 
right with Retta, she was as bright and 


| sunny as possible, everybody was made 


happy by her cheerful presence; but wheu 
things went wrong, the members of the fam- 
ily agreed that Retta was just like that little 
gil with a curl on her forehead: — 


* When she was good, she was very good indeed, 
But when she was naughty, she was horrid.” 


beautiful paths into which a little child would | 


lead us. — Mrs. C. A. Beck wir, in Advance. 


Little folks. 





A DAY OF ILLNESS. 
Lillian Grey. 


“I’m sick today,” said Curly-head, 
“And so I have to lie in bed. 
i have not stood the floor upon, 
Nor had my shoes and stockies on; 
But Dollie lies content by me, 
And is as good as she can be; 
And Nursey sits beside the crib, 
And puts beneath my chin a bib, 
And feeds me chicken-broth and tea, 
With toast as nice as it can be. 
She gives me medicine to take, 
And says: ‘ Be good, for pity’s sake! ’ 
She laughs at every little groan, 
And bathes my forehead with cologne, 
And keeps me in the blankets rolled 
Lest I should catch another cold. 


My Mamma comes and sits by me, 
And brings me picture-books to see, 
And reads me stories truly-true, 
And lovely fairy-stories, too; 
And then we make believe, and say 
We’ll take a journey far away. 

We call my crib a little boat, 

The floor a lake on which we float, 
And then she sings a pretty song 
To cheer us as we sail along. 

It’s nice to have my Mamma stay 
And help me in such happy play, 
As if she was a child like me; 
She’s just as sweet as she can be, 

A pretty lady, fair and fine, 

I am so glad that she is mine. 


And Papa stops and asks so gay, 
* How is my little pet today ?’ 
He says I'll soon be coming down, 
And something nice he’ll bring from town; 
And then he kieses me, and goes, 
And says, ‘ Be patient, little Rose.’ 


“I think it’s nice to lie in state, 
And have somebody stand and wait 
To shut the door, and bring me drinks, 
And watch me take my ‘ forty winks,’ 
And find my handkerchief, and say 
That by tomorrow I can play 
About the house. And so, you see, 
It’s not so very bad to be 
A little sick,” said Curly-head, 

“ And just one day to lie in bed! "’ 





RETTA’S NORTHEAST FACE. 


66 ETTA hasa northeast face this morn- 
ing, Mary. What has gone wrong 
with her?” Uncle John asked, as the little 


girl passed out of the breakfast room. 

“1 do not think it proper for her to go to 
Clara Preston’s house this morning. She 
has a cold, and there is a raw wind outside. 
It is very hard for Retta to give up anything 
she gets her mind made up to do. She is 
very trying at times.” 

Uncle John walked over to the window, 
and looking at the weather-vane on the 
barn, he said, ‘‘ The wind is directly in the 
northeast this morning.”’ 

Retta was hanging her hood and cloak on 
the hat-rack in the hall, and the door being 
ajar, she heard what her mother and uncle 
said. 


“A northeast face! What does that 
mean ?’’ she asked herself as she opened the 
door to answer the letter-carrier’s ring. A 
on of the cold, cheerless wind blew in her 

ace as she stood for a moment on the step, 
and the sky she noticed was gray, and 44 
the north full of dark clouds. 

“A glam sort of day,” spoke the letter- 
carrier, as he ran down the steps. 

Retta felt martyr-like when she went into 
the dining-room and handed the mail to 
her mother. She feltasifshe were a vic- 
tim of persecution, because she could not 
go to Clara Preston’s — she always felt that 
way when her plans forher own gratifica- 
tion were thwarted. She did not say a word 
but hurried u to her own room, and 
went in, closing the door withaslam. She 
thought her mother would come up and try 
to reason with her, but she did not. Retta 
little knew how sick at heart her good 
mother was, as she went about her work 
that mor: . She well knew that Retta’s 
fault not only made the whole household 
unhappy, but was a source of great unhap- 
piness for herself, which, unless it was over- 
come, would make her future life one of 
misery for herself and others. For the 
thousandth time she was asking herself 
what she could do to help her daughter 
overcome this grave fault. 

When she fi sweeping the dining- 
room, she hung up the broom, and went 


into her own room, and the door, 
she kneeled down and asked God to give 
her wisdom in bri up her children, so 


that they might be an honor to Him, and a 
help and s comfort to others. And for Retta 


“Hurrah, Ret!” shouted her brother 

Louis at that moment, as he bounded up 

| three or four steps at atime. “ I’ve some- 
| thing to tell you.” 

“T don’t care to hear it,” the sister an- 
| swered, in a cross tone. 

“ What’s up ?”’ Louis asked, as he tried 
the door handle, and found the key turned 
| in the lock. 
| ‘Mother won’t let me go to Clara Pres 
ton’s this morning.”’ 
| “So you are going to sulk all day, are 
you? Girls beat everything, I do declare. 
| You and Clara were together nearly all the 
afternoon yesterday. I should think you 
| could live if you didn’t see each other for 
| one day.’’ 

Louis knew that his persuasiye powers 
| would not be strong enough to get his sister 
| to open the door, so he went downstairs as 
| fast as he came up. 

** What a gloomy day this is! ’’ Retta said 
| to herself, as she looked out of the window. 
Her room fronted south, and when the sun 
shone, it was lovely and bright. Her girl 
friends all liked to come and bring their 
work and sit with her, it was always so 
cheery, they said. What a difference it made 
in that room whether the sun shone and the 
air was soft and pleasant, or whether the 
northeast wind blew. Could Uncle John 
have thought that her face was like that 
gloomy morning? He evidently did. Retta 
had never seriously considered the matter 
before, although she had heard often enough 
about her morose disposition. We all get 
hints enough about our faults, and often- 
times plain talks, but it is very hard to see 
ourselves as others see us. 

While Retta was thinking over her fault, 
which she really began to see must be dis- 
agreeable and disheartening to the dear 
ones in her home, she was very busy about 
herroom. She put everything in perfect 
order, and as she worked, she began to lift 
herself up out of the grayness and darkness. 

“If lL only could be cheerful and sunny all 
the year, and never once have a northeast 
face, how happy I would be! ”’ 

While Retta was having these good 
thoughts, the family dowastairs were hav- 
ing a busy time of it. A telegram had come 
very soon after Retta went upstairs with the 
pleasant news that her Aunt Henrietta, for 
whom she was named, and her cousins, 
Ralph and Alice, were coming on the twelve 
o’clock train that day. Louis had rushed up 
to tell his sister, but being repulsed in such 
a manner, he had concluded, as many other 
boys would, that Retta might find out in 
her own time and way. "T'would be a good 
joke indeed, for her, if she did not hear of 
it until they got there. 

Meanwhile her mother thought it might 
be a good lesson for Retta, even if she had 
the mortification of not being dressed in 
time to meet them. So she did not go up- 
stairs to tell Retta. 

Now Retta would have been very glad to 
go downstairs, wearing a sunny, southern 
face, and throw her arms around her moth- 
er’s neck, and say that very moment, “ Dear 
mamma, I’m sorry I have been so horrid. I 
am going to try to be a better girl in the fut- 
ure.”’ But there was a stabborn sort of 
pride in her heart, and she kept putting it 
off. She had about decided to go down, 
though, when she heard a carriage drive up, 
and her mother’s voice saying in the open 
door, ‘‘I am so very glad to see you ail,” 
and Louis, in a loud voice, calling out, 
“* Ralph, old fellow, how are you?” 

It must be that Aunt Henrietta had come, 
her favorite aunt, of whom she was so very 
fond. 

In a few moments she had changed her 
dress and fixed her hair, and went down 
into the parlor, just as the new-comers had 
taken off their wraps. 

“Why, Retta, dear! ” exclaimed her aunt, 
“T thought you must have been ill. It is the 
first time | ever came here that you were 
not at the door to meet me with a welcome.”’ 

“ Retta has a sunny face now,” Uncle 
John said to himself; “a real southerly 
one.”’ 

The lunch table was set with the best 
china and silver, and as Retta glanced at it 
she knew how hard her mother must have 
worked to accomplish it all. 

“IT thought I should have a piece of sponge 
cake for my luncheon today, Retta,” her 
aunt said, after they were seated at the 
table. ‘“‘I really have been wanting some 
for weeks. Nobody can make such excellent 
sponge cake as you do, and I have not had 
any to compare with yours since I was here 
last spring.”’ 

Retta’s feelings can be imagined, for she 
was not a deceitful girl-_ she did not say 
one thing and mean another. After luncheon 
she told Aunt Henrietta the morning’s 
trouble. ‘ But I am going to get rid of my 
northeast face,’’ she said, ‘‘ as Uncle John 
calls it, if I have to fight battles with my- 
self twenty times a day.” 

“* With God’s help, my dear,” her aunt re- 
plied. 

“Yes, auntie, with God’s help. I am go- 
ing to begin by asking Jesus to make me 
like Him, so I can always be cheerful and 
unselfish, and have my aim in life to make 
others happy, and be willing to give up my 
selfish ways, and do what dear mamma 
thinks is proper and right for me to do.” — 
Susan THALL Perry, = Presbyterian Ban- 
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Editorial. 


PRIVATE INTERPRETATION. 

T has been said (and the idea is, in sub- 

stance, often heard), ‘‘ Have no thoughts 
or opinions of your own, but, like a little 
child, receive the Word of God in simple 
trust.’’ This sounds well, and perhaps con- 
tains a germ of good advice ; but it is cer- 
tainly liable to be much abused and per- 
verted. People often say, in similar fash- 
ion, that we are not to interpret the Bible, 
but to believe it; and then they proceed 
to impose upon us, with much dogmatism, 
what is, after all, only their own interpreta- 
tion or opinion, or, more probably, the 
opinion of certain other men whom they 
have learned to call “ rabbi.’ 

The fact is, we must interpret the Script- 
ure, each of ourselve*. This is that right of 
private judgment which, as Protestants, we 
prize. And in proportion to the soundness 
and independence, as well as humility, of 
our judgment, will be the value of our 
opinion. Bible truth is many-sided, and 
calls for large discrimination, if it is 
to be rightly comprehended. The forms of 
thought and expression peculiar to the an- 
cient civilization which prevailed when the 
Book was given, were very different from 
ours, and hence present difficulties to be 
overcome in the transfer of the idea to our 
own times and its adaptation to our own 
circumstances. Almost every one uncon- 
sciously reads into the Word thoughte ob- 
tained from his creed or elsewhere, reads it 
through glasses more or less colored; and 
to pretend that his peculiar view of it is 
unbiased, while his neighbor’s, so far as it 
differs from his, is biased, is the height of 
unreason. The ascertainment of the real 
meaning of the Bible, except on the essen- 
tials of salvation, which are plain enough, 
is not so simple a matter as some would 
have us think. They do not understand 
why everybody cannot see it just as 
they do, and they are apt to ascribe it to 
willful perversity or lack of spirituality. 
But this only shows the shallowness of 
their own minds and the smallness of their 
charity. 





LAMP-STANDS AND BUSHELS. 


r}\HE usual misapprehension of the 
passage about not letting our left 
hand know what our right hand doeth 

Matt. 6: 3), would make it practically im- 
possible for us todo much of any good or 
be of much help to any righteous cause. It 
is one of the many instances where a rigid 
literalism has made nonsense of the words 
of Christ, bringing them, indeed, into con- 
flict, not only with reason, but with His 
own words in other passages. In the figura- 
tive expression here used He simply means 
to guard us in general terms against parade 
of virtue and ostentation of benevolence. 
We are to beware of spiritual pride, not 
dwelling upon our own righteousness. We 
are to look sharply after our motives, 
being perfectly willing, so far as our own 
personal credit is concerned, that the good 
deed be forever unknown, leaving that 
wholly to the Lord. 

But certainly we are not to cover up our 
light and rob the world of our example. 
The poor widow who made her contribu- 
tion before all the people was com- 
mended. So were Zaccheus and Mary of 
Bethany. That we are to take pains to do 
our good works so that men may see them, 
is the plainest possible teaching of the 
Saviour in Matt. 6: 16. The reason for it 
is not far to seek; for if we covered up 
our good deeds with any one of the many 
bushels so frequently employed, all the 
force of our example would be lost — and 
this is one of the most powerful forces 
known. One good deed leads to another. 
Take out of our lives the things we do be- 
cause of seeing somebody else do them, and 
very little would be left. Therefore let us 
see to it well that our lamps are put on the 
very tallest lamp-stands we can procure. 





GLADSTONE’S THEORY OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


rT\HE ex-Premier’s article on the Atone- 

ment of Christ, in the September 
Nineteenth Century, has for us an interest 
both on account of the author and the sub- 
ject. The author is a vigorous and many- 
sided man. One of the greatest statesmen 
of the world, he is at the same time widely 
versed in ancient and modern literature and 
in the speculations of the theologians. In 
this respect he is an exception to his class. 
He began early his religious studies and has 
not closed them. One of the first books re- 


viewed by Macaulay was “Church and 
State,” written by William Ewart Glad- 
stone, then a young man entering upon 4 
career from which the great essayist had 
high anticipations. 

The essayist long since disappeared, while 
the author of ‘‘ Church and State,’’ remains. 
If he has outlived some of the views about 
the visible church set forth in his first book, 
he has not outlived his religious convic- 
tions. In the nineties, as in the thirties, he 
has a strong word for evangelical religion. 
Men far along in the eighties are quite apt 
to abandon serious studies and to fall back 
on reminiscences. They live and have their 
being in the past. With Mr. Gladstone it is 
otherwise. He has not abandoned serious 
studies, but at his advanced age finds it a 
pastime to canvass an abstruse theological 
subject. Most, even young, students will 
find it sufficiently difficult to follow the line 
of his thought. 

Unlike most men in the eighties, Mr. Glad- 
stone still faces the east. Age is conserva- 
tive, but “‘ the grand old man”’ has grown 
more radical as years have elapsed. His 
most daring reforms have come in recent 
years. Most old men have traveled beyond 
the reach of new ideas; they have left 
school and ceased to learn anything beyond 
their ordinary plane; their schemes of doc- 
trine, theology and philosophy have become 
stereotyped. Ourrents of new thought 
move over society, but they do not compre- 
hend their import. The English statesman 
is in this particular a marvelous man. 

We might suppose he would be a little 
rusty on theological speculations, a1.d when 
called upon to treat an important doctrine 
would confine himself to older ideas and 
methods. To our surprise, he abandons old 
lines of speculative thought and comes down, 
in his article on the Atonement, to the most 
advanced orthodox views. The article in 
question has for a text one of the proposi- 
tions of Anne Besant, given as a reason for 
abandoning the Christian system in favor 
of the vagaries of atheism and theosophy. 
The proposition is this: ‘‘ The nature of the 
atonement of Christ and the justice of God 
in accepting a vicarious suffering from 
Christ and a vicarious righteousness from 
the sinner.”” Of the two parts of the propo- 
sition, Gladstone considers only the first, 
viz., ‘a vicarious suffering from Christ.” 
The idea of vicariousness is not peculiar to 
the Atonement of Christ; it runs through 
the whole course of human history. Some 
men suffer and die for other men; our 
greatest benefits are usually due to the sac- 
rifices and sufferings of others. That Christ 
did something for men, is a rational doc- 
trine, supported by the whole economy of 
Providence. The question as to whether it 
is just in God to accept that vicarious suf- 
fering will depend on the nature and mode 
of applying the Atonement. 

The word “ atonement ’’ means reconcil- 
iation, pacification, at-one-ment — the 
bringing an offended God and offending 
man into new and harmonious relations. 
The act, work or worthiness securing this 
end is called an atonement. In the Uhris- 
tian system this provision was made in some 
way by our Lord Jesus Christ. He did some- 
thing to insure this reconciliation; just 
what that something was, men are not 
agreed. This gives rise to various theories 
of the Atonement. One theory is that of 
moral influence. The example of Christ’s 
great life and tragic death is calculated to 
exert an important moral influence on the 
lives of men. This is the unevangelical 
view, held by Socinians and Unitarians. 
The lesson of His life and death is really the 
substance of the Atonement. 

On the orthodox side it is majntained that 
the reconciliation of man to God is secured 
by the vicarious sufferings and death of 
Christ as well as by the example of His spot- 
less life. The Atonement has efficacy God- 
ward as well as manward. Christ did some- 
thing in His sufferings and death to meet 
the demands of the divine law and to satis- 
fy divine justice. Asto what that some- 
thing was, the orthodox are not agreed. 
There are two theories which have exten- 
sively prevailed in the Christian Church — 
one of them being very old and the other 
reaching back towards the Reformation — 
known respectively as the satisfaction or 
commercial theory, and the governmental 
theory. 

The satisfaction theory was formulated by 
Augustine, the great Latin Father, who 
gave shape to the theological speculations 
of the Western Church. The theory of sat- 
isfaction prevailed through the Middle Ages 
and was accepted by the Reformers. Itisa 
controlling article in the creed of Calvinism. 
According to this theory, God ig viewed as 
the Creator and absolute owner, and man 
by his disobedience fell away and came in 





debt to divine justice. This debt was to be 





paid by man’s sufferings, but instead of the 
human subject God accepted the vicarious 
sufferings of Christ and allowed a portion 
of the race to find salvation, or secured sal- 
vation for them, in this very substitution. 
Gladstone tells of a preacher whom he heard 
declare that “‘ when pardon has been ob- 
tained under the Gospel, the debt is paid off 
and God gives a receipt in full. The thing 
necessary is that there should be a payment. 
What does it matter tothe creditor by whom 
the debt is paid?’ This sort of Shylock 
theology has been heard in many other pul- 
pits, and really we do not see why it could 
not be safely promulgated by any Calvinist. 
He emphasizes the forensic rather than the 
ethical quality; sin is with him a debt rather 
thana moral defection; a something that 
may be paid off and done with, rather than 
a disobedience to be corrected. It is singu- 
lar that Mr. Gladstone did not take this 
view of the Atonement. It is the old theory; 
it is in the Calvinistic article of the English 
Church. Had he taken this view, Mrs. Be- 
sant would have had some advantage over 
him. On this theory alone could she think 
there could be any injustice in God’s ac- 
ceptance of ‘‘a vicarious suffering from 
Christ.” 

But Mr. Gladstone, in making his answer, 
repudiated the satisfaction theory, and 
based his arguments on the governmental. 
The germ of the theory is found in Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He drew atten- 
tion to the fact that God is to be viewed as 
a moral governor rather than as a creator 
and owner. The obligation of the subject 
is ethical rather than pecuniary; duty rather 
than debt is to be considered. The germ 
in Anselm was developed by Grotius and the 
Arminian divines of Holland. Thence it 
passed into the Church of England and was 
accepted by the Methodists as the only the- 
ory in accord with the fundamental principle 
of Arminianism. Arminianism maintains 
that the Atonement is a provision for human 
salvation to be wrought out in the human 
heart and life rather than a summary pay- 
ing ofa debt. Moses Stuart found the gov- 
ernmental theory in Grotius and Arminius, 
while Park, Bushnell and others adjusted it 
to the new theology of Congregationalism. 
Thus the Anselmic trend of thought has 
been extending more and more widely on 
all sides and displacing the old satisfaction 
or commercial theory. Gladstone makes 
no reference, in bis article, to any of these 
later discussions, but his criticism implies a 
familiarity with the whole line of thought. 
He stands here entirely with the Method- 
iste and the most advanced orthodox the- 
ology. He abandons the line of forensic 
thought in connection with the Atonement 
and pursues the ethical. 

According to the governmental theory, 
the Atonement is not merely something 
done for man, but also, in addition, some- 
thing done in him; nota check given out- 
right to cancel a debt once for all, but a 
provision that may be accepted by the hu- 
man choice. Mr. Gladstone compares it to 
a remedy for a fatal disease; the remedy, 
however efficacious in itself, can be of no 
value to the patient until applied. The 
Atonement does not act as a charm from 
outside and irrespective of the human will; 
it is a divine help of which the faith of the 
sinner may avail iteelf to become righteous. 
‘There is no cure except the actual cure; 
no assurance of health of any kind until, 
and so far as, actual health is recovered.” 
The thing necessary is not the payment of a 
debt, but the rectification of the human life. 
The question is really one of duty and mor- 
al obligation; ethical and not forensic; and 
as such the obligation can be canceled only 
by the act of the sinner himself. On the 
basis of Calvinistic monergism Gladstone 
could not have met the objection made by 
Mrs. Besant; the synergism of Arminian- 
ism, on the other hand, furnishes a com- 
plete reply. This reply Mr. Gladstone 
makes. The help of the Atonement is a 
provision offered the sinner, and its accept- 
ance by him meets all the difficulties in the 
way of pardoning sin. God remains just 
and yet the justifier of him who believes in 
Jesus, the Daysman between God and the 
sinner. 





Dr. North in Boston. 


N the 8th inst., Dr. F. M. North, of New 
York, gave before the Boston Preachers’ 
Meeting a very thoughtful, vigorous and sug- 
gestive address on “The Church and Evolu- 
tion.” He opened with a brief and clear outline 
of the argument in Mr. Kidd’s book on “Social 
Evolution.” The tendency is to elevate the few 
at the expense of the many, while the problem 
before us today is to secure equal opportunities 
for rich and poor. The struggle is the social 
phase of the time. Kidd claims that the great 
advance in our civilization is due to extra- 
rational motives; the 





t ts religious 





rather than intellectual. The speaker claimed 
that the church has performed an eminent serv- 
ice for civilization in touching and rousing the 
religious nature of men; it has revealed the 
knowledge of God and of man. But a new 
problem awaits solution, by the modern church, 
in the conditions of modern society. The indi- 
vidual man has had pretty full attention, and 
man associated now demands the good offices of 
the church to make his lot more tolerable on 
earth. The stream of life is at flood, causing 
congested sections which require attention and 
relief. The church must prove herself equal to 
these new conditions. 

The entire address, though critical, was yet 
hopeful and assuring. The church must and 
will go about her new task, and the new earth 
will be created to answer the new heavens. Dr. 
North has a good voice, a pleasing presence, and 
a forcible way of putting sterling thought. 
The address was greatly enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. 


To Which Wing Does the “ Witness” Belong? 


HE Evangelical Association has been split 
in twain since 1887. The Christian Work 
summarizes the situation thus: — 


“ In 1887 the General Conference of the church, in ad- 
journing, referred the place of the next meeting to the 
Board of Publ which desig d Ind li 
Among those favoring this action were a majority of the 
church headed by Bishop Bowman. Another party op- 
posed the meeting as contrary to the Association's Dis- 
cipline, which required the time and place to be desig- 
nated by the Bishops. 

“ Meanwhile Bishop Dubs, one of the dignitaries of the 
church, was tried for i 1 d aod pended 
As a matter of retaliation the friends of Bishup Dubs 

d p dings against Bishops Esher and 
Bowman, and they were suspended. Bighteen of the 
twenty-eight Annual Conferences forming the society 
repudi d such Pp , and went over to Bishop 
Bowman. The Bowmanites held their Conference in In- 
dianapolis according to program. Then their opponents 
held another Conference. Each faction alleged that the 
Conference held by the other was illegal, and hence 
the appointments of preachers made were alleged to be 
illegal. Each Conference appointed preachers for all 
the churches in the land, making just twice as many 
preachers as were required. 

“ The case went into the courts, and has now just been 
passed upon by the court of last resort, the Supreme 
Court of the State. The Court decides that the Indian- 
apolis meeting was regularly and legally held, and so 
gives a victory for the party headed by Bishop Bowman. 
This decision ousts the Dubs faction not only from the 
Reading church, which brought the test case, but from 
the 210 or more Evangelical churches in eastern Penn- 
sylvania alone.” 


If the Witness belongs to the revolutionary 
and seceding wing of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, as would be most natural, what is ite status 
under the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania ? 























The Minister in a Transition Age. 


HE address before the Boston University 
School of Theology, on Matriculation Day, 
Oct. 9, was delivered by Rev. C. W. Rishell, 
Ph. D., of Springfield, Ohio. He chose for his 
theme, ‘‘ The Minister in a Transition Age,” and 
made a strong and happy impression on the 
audience. After a few introductory words, he 
said: — 

We live in a transition stage. All things are 
in movement. Whether we like it or not, we are 
obliged to accept it, and shall fail in a groat duty 
if wedo not meet its demands. To every tran- 
sition there are three grand phases —criticism, 
disintegration, and reconstruction with rest. 
Whether in the realm of thought or of practical 
life, of government or of religion, whether in the 
individual or society, progress follows always 
and everywhere the order of sequence. The 
truth of this is sure in the two great transitions 
in Christian history. The first was the passing 
trom primitive Christianity to the repose of the 
Middle Ages. The second was the breaking out 
of those ages a new movement known as the 
Reformation, whose influence is still powerfully 
felt throaghout the world. The fixed conditions 
have not been reached, and we are hence in the 
midst of this second grand transition. The 
movement does not progress evenly, and as a re- 
sult the three phases often exist contempo- 
raneously. The movement is like that in the ele- 
vation of the mountains — some peaks are lifted 
earlier than others. In the same way criticism, 
disintegration and reconstruction have been 
going on in different places at the same time. 
The transition is apparent in our theological 
thought at the present time. We have aban- 
doned verbal inspiration and the satisfaction 
theory of the Atonement in the last twenty 


years. 

What, then, is the duty of the preacher in this 
age of change? He should, for one thing, possess 
broad intellectual sympathies. While in full 
sympathy with what is best in his own, he 
should not be so swayed by it as to break with 
the past which has borne to us in Church and 
State some of our best things. At the same time 
he should be able to appreciate the new, which 
takes hold on the future. The past and the 
future contain the two hemispheres of truth. 
Conservatism is geod, but needs to be supple- 
mented by progress. There is more truth to open 
out of the old, and the preacher should be ready 
toadvance cautiously into the land of promise 
ahead of him. 

Again, to breadth of sympathy the preacher 
should add intensity of conviction. He should 
not merely have opinions; those opinions should 
be, as it were, a part of himself. A minister 
without deep convictions on religious truth is a 
man without power; his ministry will be ineffi- 
eacious and comparatively fruitless. He needs 
deep conviction because there is in this critical 
era such a lack of it about him. Men have been 
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eontent to criticise older teaching instead of 
finding truth for themselves. To operate in the 
presence of this Christianity the minister needs 
to be at white heat. He needs it, also, to meet 
the demands of the plain people who are fed by 
the sincere milk of the Word rather than by hu- 
man speculation. 

Finally, he needs this intense conviction to 
enable him to aid in the reconstruction of re- 
ligious teaching. He is one who should advance 
into this new field and thus aid in improving 
the conditions under which he finds his lot cast. 
The new heavens and earth are to be fashioned 
in part by his counsels, words and acts. He isa 
builder as well as a teacher. 

He closed by reciting lines from “‘ The Cham- 
bered Nautilus” of Dr. O. W. Holmes, whose 
funeral was being attended at that very hour in 
King’s Chapel : — 

“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vauited past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shat thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou, at length, art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s anresting sea.” 








Personals. 


— Dr. Horace A. Cleveland, at the recent ses- 
sion of the Erie Conf was inted to 
McKean, Pa. 

— Rey. Edward Williams, senior Bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, died at 
Wilmington, Del., Oct. 5, aged 76 years. 

— Rev. W. P. Odell is appointed for the fifth 
year to Delaware Ave. Church, Buffalo, The 
quarterly conference unanimously requested his 
return. 


— Rev. Samuel Rodgers, D. D., the able editor 
ot the Episcopal Methodist of Baltimore, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is in feeble 
health. 

— At the session of the Rock River Confer- 
ence a collection was taken for the benefit of 
Rev. W. H. Carwardine, pastorat Pallman, which 
amounted to $310. 

—Miss Clara M. Organ, of the Deaconess 
Home, Boston, who is engaged in the Jewish 
work at North End, is at present visiting New 
York for the purpose of studying the work 
there. . 

— Bishop Foster, at the recent session of the 
Pittsburgh Conference, invited the Presbyterian 
and Baptist pastors at Sewickley,where the Con- 
terence was held, to assist him at the ordination 
of elders. 

— Within the last week Rev. N. G. Clark, 
D. D., retired from the foreign secretaryship of 
the American Board — a position which he has 
honored and filled with great ability for twenty- 
nine years. 

— Rev. Drs. W. R. Goodwin and A. J. Jutkins, 
for s long time distinguished members of the 
Rock River Conference, have been transferred to 
the California Conference and will seek a more 
genial clime on the Pacific coast. 

— Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., is at home fora 
few days after eight weeks of incessant travel 
visiting the Conferences and speaking in the 
churches upon the work of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society. 


—The Central says: ‘“ At the West Nebraska 
Conference Bishop Andrews ordained Rev. 
W. A. Hornaday and his son, Rev. W. H. D. 
Hornaday, to the order of deacon, the latter 
being a member of the Conference, and the 
former a local preacher who has aided in sup- 
plying portions of our work in that region. 
It was an unusual sight to behold a father and 
his son both consecrated at the same time to 
the work of the ministry.” 

— Rev. Dr. Edmund M. Mills, one of the sec- 
retaries of the last General Conference, has just 
completed six years of pastoral service with the 
First Church, Elmira, New York (three in a 
former term), and has been unanimously in- 
vited to continue for a seventh year. 

—Dr. Buckley, in addressing the Michigan 
Conference, said: “You cannot train up de- 
nominational Methodism by undenominational 
literature or papers. Methodism is Arminian. 
Other great Protestant Churches are Calvin- 
istic.” 

—Dr. M. B. Chapman, late editor of the St. 
Louise Christian Advocate, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has been transferred 
from the Missouri to the Baltimore Conference, 
and stationed at Trinity Church, Baltimore. 

— Rev. A. W. Pottle, so long of the Maine 
Conference and last stationed at Westbrook, is 
transferred to the Southern California Confer- 
ence and appointed to the flourishing church at 
Beaumont, a beautiful place 2,600 feet above 
sea level. 

— The Michigan Christian Advocate (Detroit) 
says, in ite last issue: “ Mrs. Caroline J. Ban- 
croft, widow of the late Rev. Geo. C. Bancroft, 
of the Troy Conference, and mother of Mrs. 
Jane Bancroft Robinson, died at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Geo. O. Robinson, of this 
city, Oct. 9, after a long, lingering iliness, aged 
@7. She was s woman of the old school and of 
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— The Methodist Recorder, the official organ 
of the Wesleyan Church, says in « recent 
issue: “ Professor W. T. Davison ee 
pleted an important work on ‘ The isdom 
Literature of the Old Testament,’ which will 
shortly be published in Rev. Arthur Gregory's 
series of ‘ Books for Bible Students.’ A dis- 
tinguished American scholar, Professor Mareus 





D. Baell, of Boston University, has written an 
‘ Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels,’ and Rev. 
James Hope Moulton, M. A., has a ‘ Grammar of 
New Testament Greek’ nearly ready for the 
press.”’ 

—The Methodist Herald of Minneapolis, in 
ite report of the proceedings of the Minnesota 
Conference just held, says: “ Rev. H. H. French 
was announced transferred to the New Hamp- 
shire Conference.”’ 


— Dr. Robert Hamilton, proprietor of Hamil- 
ton Medical Institute, Saratoga Springs, died, 
Oct. 4, after an iliness of several months. He 
was a well-known member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

—Bishop Foss, with the consent of Bishop 
Fowler, has transferred Rev. E. L. Watson, of 
the Baltimore Conference, to the Minnesota Con- 
ference, and appointed him to the pastorate of 
Hennepin Avenue Church, Minneapolis. 


—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wednesday, Oct. 10, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Rev. John 
C. D. Von Bast, pastor of the M. EB. Church in 
Bernardston, Mass., was united in marriage with 
Miss Minnie I. Sands, Rev. William A. Layton 
officiating 


. 


— Professor Dorchester, of the College of 
Liberal Arts, will give a Conversation upon 
Robert Browning before the Schoo! of Theology 
at No. 72 Mount Vernon 8t., on Monday, Oct. 22, 
at 4.065 p.m. Others than stuaents will be wel- 
come to attend. 


— Bishop Thoburn’s new book on India, en- 
titled “ Light in the East,” has just been issued 
by Cranston & Curts. It has 128 pages, and con- 
tains mach valuable and instructive informa- 
tion about that great land. There are a number 
of illustrations. 


— Bishop Watterson of the Roman Catholic 
Charch, and Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D., of 
the Presbyterian Church, sat upon the same 
platform last Wednesday night in Chicago to 
bless the memory of Father Mathew and sing the 
praises of Frances Willard. 


— The Methodist public should be on its guard 
to resist the appeals of a certain Mrs. Gardiner, 
a woman some fifty years of age, who under the 
guise of being a Methodist in distress, is persist- 
ently endeavoring to borrow money from our 
generous-bearted laymen and ministers. 


— At the first matriculation day religious serv- 
ices of the Iliff School of Theology of Denver 
University, Bishop Warren preaching the ser- 
mon, the University conferred upon Rev. John 
Reid Shannon, Ph. D., of Grace Church, Denver, 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity. 


— A letter received from Bishop Mallalieu, as 
we go to press, contains this encouraging as- 
surance: “‘ I am in better health just now than 
at any time since I received the disabling in- 
jury last spring. Have not regained the old- 
time strength and vigor, but am assured by the 
doctors I shall do so with the use of care and 
moderation.’’ 


— The Christian World (London) observes : 
“A son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. E. W. 
Emerson, lectured on Sunday to the Ethical So- 
ciety at South Place Chapel. He is a slight, 
middle-aged man, with dark hair flecked with 
silver. He described the friendship of his father 
and John Sterling, and read some unpublished 
letters that passed between the two.”’ 


— The Northwestern observes: “‘ Rey. Dr. H.W. 
Bolton, who will also serve as pastor of Cente- 
nary Church, will undertake an agency for Wes- 
ley Hospital this year, for which he plans to 
raise money enough to erect a fine building be- 
fore long. The building is needed, and we fee! 
that it will rise to its place very soon.” As we 
read the foregoing we again ask: When is this 
city to have a Methodist Hospital ? 


— Rev. Burtis Judd, a superannuated member 
of the New England Conference, for the past 
twenty years a resident of South Framingham, 
died at his home Saturday night aged 76 years, 
10 months, afteran illness of several months. 
He was born in Bethel, Conn. He was the son 
of Daniel and Eunice Judd. He leaves a widow, 
two daughters and a son. The interment wil! be 
in Mariboro. An obituary will be furnished 
soon. 


— While Dr. Daniel Dorchester was absent 
from home attending the Conference of the 
friends of Indians at Mohonk, N. Y., last week, 
his wife met withaterrible accident. Withe 
lamp in hand she fell the whole length of the 
front stairs, face foremost against the front 
door, bruising her head, twisting her neck back- 
ward, and wrenching one arm. Fortunately the 
lamp went out. She isa great sufferer. It isa 
wonder she was not killed. The friends are hop- 
ing for the best. 


— We regret to learn that Mr. Henry ©. Ved- 
der, editor of the Zzaminer, of New York, who 
has shown himself in every respect to be fitted 
for the tripod, is elected to, and accepts, the 
chair of Church History in Crozier Theological 
Seminary. We have no doubt but that he will 
be eminently successful in this professorship; 
but it is vastly more difficult to find the material 
for a successful editor of a great religious paper 
than to secure a man qualified for a chair in « 
theological seminary. 


— Rev. 8. W. Bidwell, of East Middlebury, 
Vt., sends to us the following pathetic lines, 
which will receive tender response in many 
hearts: “‘ For about sixty years | have been cry- 
ing, ‘Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world.’ Hereand there I 
have faced a gainsaying world with the greatest 





pleasure, but now the twilight of a setting sun 
is appearing, and I must abandon my work. It 
is one of the greatest sacrifices of my life, but I 
am praying that at eventide it may be light, and 
that the seed sown may produce abundant fruit.” 


— Secretary Schell delivered an excellent ad- 
dress before the Boston Methodist Social Union 
on Monday evening. He has the real swing of 
the orator, and is scholarly and convincing. He 
magnified impressively the mission, history and 
work of the Epworth League. A brief abstract 
of his address, with portrait, will be found on 
page 16. 


— Mrs. Caroline Matthews received from the 
Methodist Ministers’ Relief Association, last 
week, $2,000 in payment of the benefit-claim of 
her husband, the late Rev. Henry Matthews. 
Thus promptly does this Association meet its 
obligations. We repeat that no Methodist min- 
ister with dependent relatives can justify him- 
self if he is not a member of this organiza- 
tion. Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., of 200 West 
Canton Bt., this city, deserves most grateful con- 
sideration for his faithful aad wise manage- 
ment of this company. 


— Stylus,” in last week’s Christian Advocate, 
when alluding to the library and reading-room 
open to the Methodist public in the Book Con- 
cern at New York, pays an eminent servant of 
the church this deserved compliment: “For 
classification, arrangement, convenience, access- 
ibility to every book and paper, this library will 
compare with any in the country, and the work 
which the accomplished librarian, Rev. J. ©. 
Thomas, has done and is still doing here, is of 
incalculable value to the church.” 


— A writer in a recent issue of the Springfield 
Republican says: “In our beautiful Springfield 
cemetery, rising modestly amid the more pre- 
tentious columns which surround it, is a simple 
monument which marks the last resting place of 
one of the noble pioneers who gave his life to 
carrying the Gospel into the heathen wilderness 
of the Dark Continent. It is a plain shaft of 
marble resting on a granite base, and the in- 
scription reads : — 


‘ Lhave fought the good fight.’ 
The Rev. Aldin Grout, 
born in Pelham, Mass., 1808. 
One of the founders of the Zulu Mission. 
A. B.O F. M. 1836-1870. 
Died 18% 


This monument would deservedly excite the in- 
terest of every true friend of missions, but what 
makes it of almost world-wide interest is the 
fact that it was erected by the native Christians 
of Natal, Africa, to whom Rev. Mr. Grout gave a 
life of loving ministry.” 


— Through the pressure of his church work 
Rev. Frederick N. Upham has been compelled to 
resign the secretaryship of the First General 
District League, which he has occupied for the 
past year, and to which he was re-elected at the 
Manchester Convention. This will occasion 
very wide regret, for Mr. Upham possesses in 
rare measure the qualities required for the posi- 
tion. His work has been done with marked 
conscientiousness and conspicuous success. 
His valuable presence will be retained in the 
cabinet as editor for the district, to which he 
has just been elected. Merritt C. Beale, 36 
Bromfield 8t., Room 49, who has served as re- 
cording secretary for four years, is now elected 
general secretary to fill Mr. Upham’s place. 
Heartily in sympathy with the Epworth League 
and familiarly acquainted with the work and 
workers throughout New England, he is admi- 
rably qualified to fill successfully this important 
position. Mr. Everett O. Fisk has been re- 
elected as member of the Board of Control, upon 
which he has served two years. 


— From a private note to Mr. C. R. Magee from 
Rev. J. D. Phelps, written from Hornellsville, 
N. Y., Oct. 7, we are privileged to make the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘‘ Yes, lam on earth once more, 
and am now attending the session of the Gene- 
see Conference in this place. The brethren voted 
me back inte this territory and made me effect- 
ive with a rousing cheer. I had already bada 
call to the pastorship of Plymouth Church, Buf- 
falo,and the Bishop transferred with this ap- 
pointment in view. The church is the one which 
extended me a call when | went to Malden. 
Mrs. Phelps is rejoicing with me over the pros- 
pect of soon being in the active work again. 
My health seems to be established fully, and | 
weigh twenty-five pounds more than when you 
saw me last.’ The Buffalo Christian Advocate 
says: “ The resolution and the vote inviting the 
transfer of Kev. J. D. Phelps to the Genesee 
Conference was very complimentary. The vote 
was unanimous and hearty. We welcome him 
back again to our ranks. May his bow ever 
abide in strength |!” 








Brieflets. 


Dr. E. W. Parker, of India, describes, on page 
11,a remarkable event which came under his 
observation. 


The HERALD can now be secured from Sept. 1 
to Jan. 1, 1806 — sixteen months — for one year’s 
subscription. 


The General Committee of Church Extension 
will be held at 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 1-3. The General Committee of the Freed - 
nen’s Aid and Southern Education Society will 
be held in New York, at the Book Concern, on 
the following Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 6 and 
6. On Wednesday, Nov. 7, the General Mission- 





ary Committee will begin its yearly meeting, 
asserobling in Hanson Place Church, Brooklyn. 


Dr. Parkhurst, of New York, who has become 
the foremost representative of municipal reform, 
is at his best when preaching the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It is as a preacher, therefore, that we 
present him on our 2d page. 


Under the caption, ‘The Devil Professes Ho- 
liness,” the Christian Witness says editorially in 
ite last issue: “There are some people who al- 
ways attend our meetings who are worse than 
professors, they are hypocrites and scoundrels.”’ 
Plain speech that, but who is to make the appli- 
sation ? 


Rev. J. W. Hamiiton, D. D., who attended the 
funeral obsequies of the late Dr. David Swing in 
Chicago, writes very tenderly and discrim{nat- 
ingly of that noted minister, on page 11. 

We are glad to learn that Messrs. Hunt & 
Eaton have in press to bring out shortly an im- 
portant work by our esteenied contributor, Dr. 
James Mudge, of Lowell, the full title of which 
is, “Growth in Holiness toward Perfection; or, 
Progressive Sanctification.” Dr. Mudge has 
made this subject a study for thirty years, and 
is fully equipped, both by spiritual experience 
and intellectual ability, for ite adequate presen- 
tation. We believe the church is ripe and ready 
for such a treatment of it as he is well qualified 
to give, one that will harmonize, as has not 
been hitherto done, the essential elements of 
Methodist doctrine, the universal facts of 
Christian experience, the latest results of mod- 
ern philosophy, and the clear teachings of Holy 
Scripture. The book, it is understood, will in- 
augurate a very marked departure from the out- 
worn terminology of the fathers. It will, no 
doubt, make a seusation, and we predict for ita 
wide influence as well as a large sale. 





The unusually crowded state of our columns 
this week necessitates the postponement until 
our next issue of the excellent report, written 
by Mrs. Daniel Steele, of the annual meeting of 


Prof. A. B. Bruce, of Scotland, whose volumes 
are so highly appreciated by a progressive min- 
istry, recently said in a lecture: “There is no 
subject more needing to be taken out of the 
hands of quacks than sanctification.” 





We are greatly gratitied in receiving a second 
contribution from Bishop Ninde, which will be 
found on the 3d page. 

The pen of our New York correspondent, 
“Btayvesant,” is happy as well as pungent, as 
will be found by turning to the 3d page. 








Wesleyan University opens with the largest 
freshman class ever admitted — 95 new students; 
making the whole number of students 200 —a 
gain of seventeen over any previous record. The 
new and elegant Fayerweather gymnasium, one 
of the best-appointed gymnasiums in the coun- 
try and most attractive in its architecture, was 
opened on Oct. 56 with appropriate addresses 
from Judge G. G. Reynolds, LL. D., of Brooklyn, 
8. H. Olin, LL. D., of New York, and President 
E. B. Andrews, LL. D., of Brown University. 
The Bishops hold their autumnal meeting this 
year in Middletown, convening Oct. 25. This 
session, occurring at the seat of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, of which Bishops Andrews, Ninde, Foss, 
Warren and Malialieu are graduates, will be a 
particularly interesting occasion. 

The publisher desires to send sample copies of 
Z10N’s HERALD for one month to ail homes 
where the paper is not taken. Ministers and 
other helpers will confer a favor by sending ad- 
dresses to this office. 





Some of our readers will do well to ponder so- 
berly upon these suggestive and just statements 
from the Springfield Republican: “ These 
Brooklynites have gone into hysterics because a 
Negro who is eminently respectable, edvcated 
and wealthy has bought a house in a semi-fash- 
lonable neighborhood, in which he and his fam- 
ily intend to live. Race prejudice, and nothing 
else, is at the bottom of these hysterics, and so 
far as this is true these negrophobists in Brook- 
lyn deserve all the jeers aud mock sympathy 
which the negrophobists of the South choose to 
bestow upon them. Negrophobia and race prej- 
udice is a proper subject for jeers and scoffing, 
always and everywhere, and so is the hypocrisy 
which condemns the exhibition of this preju- 
dice in one section of the country while yieid- 
ing to it in another.” 


Loan your ZION’ HERALD to the family near 
you that does not take it. Tell them of the six- 
teen months’ offer for one year’s subscription, 
and that they may receive the paper at once by 
handing their name to the minister and pay for 
it any time before the next Conference. 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College 
at Kent's Hill is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of ite new Music Hall. The opening 
exercises will occur on Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 17,at2 o’clock, Rev. Roscoe L. Greene, 
D. D., of Somerville, making the principal ad 
dress. A reception will be given in the evening 
by the schoo! to visiting friends. 


The Baltimore Methodist is particularly wel- 
come in ite new and modern form. Tus is one 
of the most breezy, interesting and welcome ex: 
changes that comes to our table. We delight in 
the spirit of independent criticism which it ex- 
bibite. 
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The Sunday School. 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON IV. 
Sunday, October 28. 
Mark 2: 1-12. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, U. 8. N. 
A PARALYTIC HEALED. 
1, Preliminary. 
Golden Text: The Son of 
give sins. — Mark 2: 10 


man hath power on earth to 


2 Date: A.D. %, summer 
‘. Place: Capernaum 
‘. Parallel Narratives : 


» Heme Readings: 
Jay — Pealm 1390. Wednesday 


Matt. %: 2-13; Lake 6: 17-32. 


Monday — Mark 2: 1-12. Tues- 


lea. 43: 14-26. Thursday 
Col. 9: 616. Priday—Acts 13: 32-39. Saturday — 
1 John 2: 1-12, Sunday — Psalm 25: 1-11 
II. Introductory. 


After completing His first missionary cir- 
cuit of Galilee our Lord returned to Caper- 
naum, and added another miracle to the 
many already wrought in that favored city. 
While teaching in a house one day, in the 
midst of a number of watchful and suspi- 
cious scribes who had gathered to investi- 
gate quietly His power and His doctrine, a 
helpless paralytic, borne on his bed by four 
of his friends, was brought to the door. 
Finding the entrance blocked by the crowd, 
the bearers conveyed the patient to the 
roof, and, breaking through the tiling, low- 
ered him directly into the presence of Jesus. 
Their perseverance showed their faith, and 
our Lord’s compassion had not to wait until 
that indispensable condition was met. But 
His address to the sick man was peculiar 
and startling : ‘Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee!” No doubt the sufferer’s heaviest 
burden, and the probable cause of his pbys- 
ical infirmity, was specific sin; but the as- 
sumption on the part of Jesus of authority 
to forgive sin was instantly condemned by 
the unbelieving critics around Him as blas- 
phemous. Jesus read their thought and an- 
swered it. They judged Him as a mere 
man; He claimed to be more than man — 
the Messiah, the Son of man, whom God 
had promised. To forgive and to heal were 
equally easy. To forgive would be to exer- 
cise an invisible power; to heal would be 
palpable, and would carry with it its own 
evidence. Therefore, that they might have 
proof that He was not a blasphemer, that 
He was the Son of man and therefore pos- 
sessed “ authority on earth to forgive sin,” 
He wrought before them a visible act of al- 
mighty power. He bade the prostrate man 
arise, take up his bed, and walk. And the 
man, to the amazement of all, instantly 
obeyed. 


Ill. Expository. 

1. Again he entered — R. V.,“ when he en- 
tered again.” Capernaum — “ His own city ” 

Matthew). Says Theophylact : ‘“‘ Bethlehem 
brought Him forth, Nazareth brought Him up, 
and Capernaum was His dwelling-place.” After 
some days — supposed to have been at the close 
of, or during, His circuit of Galilee. Notsed — 
reported. His return had probably been quiet, 
unheralded. The excitement which followed the 
heating of the leper had driven Him into a tem- 
porary seclusion. On His return home He avoid- 
ed notoriety. In the house — “at home,” prob- 
ably in Peter’s house, but some think with His 
mother and brethren (Matt. 4: 13). 
omitted in R. V. Inso- 
much that — R. V., “so that.” No room to re- 
celwe them — R. V., “ no longer room for them.” 
Not so much as — R. V., “ not even.” So great 
was the crowd that not merely the rooms, but 
the entrances, were blockea. In the company, 
as we learn subsequently, were “ Pharisees, doc- 
tors of the law, and scribes,” who had gathered 
‘from Galilee, Judea and Jerusalem,” attracted 
by His fame, and watching to detect in Him im 
posture or double-dealing. He preached (R. V., 
‘spake ’’) —- talked, probably, in a familiar way, 
about the kingdom of God, and the conditions 
of membership in it. From Luke’s expression, 

The power of the Lord was present to heal,” it 
tas been conjectured that our Lord had already 
wrought some miracles of healing before or dur- 
ng His discourse. 

%. They come unto him (in the R. V.,“ And 
they come, bringing unto him a man sick of the 
palsy, borne of four"). “ Palsy,” a contrac- 
tion of “ paralysis,”’ was a disease which attacked 
either the nerves of sensation, or those of mo- 
tion, or both; sometimes local, sometimes affect - 

ng the whole body ; frequently mentioned in 
the New Testament, and regarded as incurabie. 
Ksorne of four —utterly helpless, lying in a 
hammock or mattress slung between them. 

i. For the press — R. V., “ for the crowd.” 
hey uncovered the roof. — Luke says, ‘‘ they 
went upon the housetop,and let him down 
through the tiling ;” a successful expedient, and 
not a difficult one, considering the way Eastern 
houses are built — low, flat-roofed, with outside 
stairways leading up. They lowered their friend, 
pallet and all,“ into the midst, before Jesus.’ 


4. Straightway 


The bed — a pallet, litter, or simply a mat. 
hey had only to serape back the earth from a portion 
f the roof over the /ewen, take up the thorns and short 





| sticks, and let down the couch between che beame« 


| 





(Thomson). Io that dread paralysis of will and desire 
which sin brings about in the case of our friends, we 
should not hesitate to do our part, and surmount what- 
ever difficulty Hes in the way of bringing them to Jesus. 

5. When Jesus saw their faith, he said 
(R. V., “ and Jesus, seeing their faith, saith ’’). 
— It was not their cleverness, or perseverance in 
coming through the roof, which He saw, but 
their faith — the sufferer’s as well as thet of his 
friends. Son — an affectionate term, equivalent 
to “My child.” Thy sins be forgiven thee 
(R. V., “are forgiven”). — Before he or his 
friends had asked, audibly, for even cure, the 
highest of all blessings was granted. Our Lord 
is more ready to give than we to ask. Many 
commentators find a connection between this 
man’s sins and his sufferings (Meyer and others). 
Schaff questions this. In Matthew, our Lord’s 
salutation to the sick man is, “Son, be of good 
cheer.” Our Lord’s words show at once His own 
sinlessness and His kingly dignity as the Mes- 
siah. 


He read to that sufferer’s heart a deeper wish than ap- 
peared in the outward act, the consequences of a bur- 
den worse than palsy, the longing fora rest more pro- 
found than release from pain —the desire to be healed 
of guilt. It was in reply to this tacit application that 
the words, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” were spoken 
(PF. W. Robertson) 

6. Seribes — rabbis, many of them, belonging 
to the Pharisaic order ; “ the theologians, the 
jurists, the legislators, the politicians, and, in- 
deed, the soul of israel.” ‘ They had scented 
heresy from afar, and had come to pry, censori- 
ously and inquisitorially, into the teaching of 
the upstart rabbi” (Morison). Reasoning in 
their hearts — not speaking aloud, but holding 
a mental colloquy with themselves. 


7. Why doth this man thus speak blasphe- 
mies’? (R. V.,“" Why doth this man thus speak ? 
He blasphemeth "’).— They were right in their 
theology, but wrong in their application. Only 
God, against whom sin is committed, can for- 
give transgression. Any mere man who pre- 
sumes authoritatively to forgive sins is a blas- 
phemer. This ‘man ” had done so — had done 
what no prophet however holy ever d to 
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Lord requires of His disciples that their “light ”’ | 
should “so shine before men,” that, seeing their | 
good works, men should “ glorify ” their Father 
in heaven. Never saw it.—“Christ’s works 
were without precedent. When we see what He 
doeth in healing souls, we must own that we 
never saw the like ” (M. Henry). 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. The forgivepess of Christ did not remove 
the palsy; that was the result of a separate, dis- 
tinct act of Christ. It is quite conceivable that 
it might never have been removed at all, that he 
might have been forgiven and the palsy suffered 
to remain. God might have dealt with him as 
He did in David’s case; on his repentance there 
came to him the declaration of God’s pardon; 
his person was accepted, the moral consequences 
were removed, but the natural consequences re- 
mained. “‘The Lord hath put away thy sin; 
nevertheless the child which is born to thee 
shall die.” Consider, too, that without a miracle 
they must have remained in this man’s case. It 
isso in everyday life. If the intemperate man 
repents he will receive forgiveness; but will that 
penitence give him back the steady hand of 
youth? Or, if the suicide, between the moment 
of draining the poisoned cup and that of death, 
repent of his deed, will that arrest the operation 
of the poison’? A strong constitution or the 
physician may possibly save life; but penitence 
has nothing to do with it. Say that the natural 
penal consequence of crime is the scaffold; did 
the pardon given to the dying thief unnail his 
hands? Did Christ’s forgiveness interfere with 
the natural consequences of his guilt ? (Robert- 
son.) 

2. The lofty words of Jesus at once caught the 
ears of the lawyers on the watch. They sounded 
new, and to be new was to be dangerous. Noth- 
ing in Judaism had been left unfixed; every re- 
ligious act, and, ‘indeed, every act whatever, 
must follow minutely prescribed rules. The law 
knew no such form as an official forgiving of 
sins, or absolution. The leper might be pro- 
nounced clean by the priest, and a transgressor 
might present his sin-offering at the temple, and 








do —and was therefore condemned. But their 
error consisted in not seeing that Jesus was 
more than human -- superhuman. He took oc- 
casion, therefore, to confirm His divine claims 
by working a miracle. ‘‘ This man ’’ was uttered 
contemptuously. But God only — R. V., “‘ but 
one, even God.” 

Blasphemy is committed when, 1, things anworthy of 
God are ascribed to Him; 2, things worthy of God are 
denied to Him; 3, the incommunicable attributes of God 
are attributed to others (Bengel). 

8 Immediately when Jesus perceived 
(RK. V., “straightway Jesus perceiving ”). — 
They had not spoken; they had no need to speak. 
Jesus knew what was in man, and was in the 
habit of answering the very thought of the 
heart. What new evidence must this have fur- 
nished of His divinity. Says George Herbert: 
“God sees hearts as we see faces.’”’” Whedon 
comments: “To know the hearts of men was, 
with the Jews, a test of the true Messiah’s claims. 
When Bar Cocav declared himself the Messiah, 
the rabbis quoted Isaiah 11:3, and examined 
him to see if he could reveal the secrets of their 
hearts. He failed, and they slew him.” Why 
reason ye? —in Matthew, ‘“‘ Wherefore think 
yeevil?” Christ’s claim is a bold one, but con- 
sistent. If He were what He claimed to be, it 
was evil, sinful, for them to misjudge Him as 
they had done, or question His power to forgive. 

The thoughts of a man’s heart— what millions are 
there of them inaday! The twinkling of the eye is not 
so sudden a thing as the thinking of a thought; yet those 
thousands and thousands of thoughts which pass from 
thee that thou canst not reckon —- they are all known to 
God (Biblical Maseum) 


9. Whether is it easier ? (R. V. omits“ it ’’). 

“Which is easier ?’’ Both are impossible toa 
mereman. To say — with accompanying power. 
The idea is: The more difficult assertion to you, 
though by no means the easier in itself, is to 
order this helpless man to rise and walk. I will 
do this visible, but less difficult, thing, asa proof 
that | can doalso the invisible thing — viz., for- 
give sins. “If 1 can by a word heal this para- 
lytic, is it not clear that I must be one who has 
also power on earth to forgive sins? ’’ ( Farrar.) 


10. That ye may know — have convincing, 
palpable evidence. The Son of man —a title 
borrowed from Dan.7:13, and understood by 
the Jews to be Messianic. Power on earth — 
authority brought from heaven, and a preroga- 
tive of My divine nature. 

Benge! finely remarks: This saying savors of heaven- 
ly origin.” The Son of man,as God manifest in man’s 
flesh, has on man’s earth that power which in its fount- 
ain and essence belongs to Godin heaven ( Alford). 


ll. I say unto thee.—The forgiveness had 
already taken place. It was independent of 
the healing, which might, or might not, have 
been added. It was added in this case, pri- 
marily, to establish Christ’s claims. Priestly 
claims to absolve sins when submitted to a test 
like this ingloriously fail. 

The intervening moment must have been one of sus- 
pense to all, save the Healer and the healed; the One 
serene In the consciousness of power, the other strong 
in faith (Schaff). 


12. Immediately he arose, took up (R. V., 
“he erose,and straightway took up”’).— “The 
couch had borne the man; now the man bore 
the couch” (Bengel). Amazed.—It does not 
say that they believed. Wonder is not faith. 
Glorified God.—In Luke’s account the man 
himself also “glorified God.” ‘The impression 


produced was a powerful one. The feelings of 
the multitude were mingled —fear (or ore 
amazement, gratitude (‘glorified God”). Our 





t fer his guilt to it by laying his hands on its 
head and owning his fault before God, and the 
blood sprinkled by the priest on the horns of the 
altar, and towards the holy of holies, was an 
at t that “ ed ’’ his sins from the eyes 
of Jehovah, and pledged His forgiveness. But 
that forgiveness was the direct act of God; no 
buman lips dared pronounce it. It was a spe- 
cial prerogative of the Almighty, and even should 
mortal man venture to declare it, he could only do 
so in the name of Jehovah, and by His immedi- 
ate authorization. But Jesus had spoken in His 
own name. He had not hinted at being em- 
powered by God to act for Him. The scribes 
were greatly excited; whispers, ominous head- 
shakings, dark looks, and pious gesticulations 
of alarm, showed that they were ill at ease. 
“He should have sent him to the priest to pre- 
sent his sin-offering, and have it accepted; it is 
blasphemy to speak of forgiving sins; He is in- 
truding on the divine rights.’’ The blasphemer 
was to be put to death by stoning, his body 
hung on a tree, and then buried with shame. 
** Who can forgive sins but One,God?” It was 
the turning point in the life of Jesus; for the 
accusation of blasphemy, now muttered in the 
hearts of the rabbis present, was the beginning 
of the process which ended after a time on Cal- 
vary: and He knew it (Geikie). 








God's purposes in sending afflictions upon His 
people are as different from the purposes of the 
wicked men whose agency He loys as are 
the purposes of the physician and the leech. 
The leech is applied to the patient to relieve 
him of superfiuous blood. The cure of some 
disease is what the physician aims at. The 
leech aims merely to satisfy his thirst for blood. 
So when evil men attack the church or the 
Christian, it is to gratify their spite or glut 
their rage. The end which God aims at in per- 
mitting this rage to reach its victim, is to puri- 
fy His people, to exercise their graces, to fit 
them more fully for heaven. “Evil men are 
God’s hand,” says the Psalmist. The believer 
will always look back of the external hand to 
the unseen heart and brain ae = Eyerenty 
Omnipotence whose lovi 
are being executed by al - py sorts of f torbidiing 
instrumentalities. 








The whispers of approbation and satisfaction 
from patrons of the Hardy Studio, 523 Washing- 
ton Street, must certainly make this servator of 
photographic art feel flattered. Besides his 
standard work in the line of portraits in Pastel 
~~ Crayon, his later novelties, the Mantellos, 

Di ds, and the charming La 
—wre are re capturing seekers after the acme in 
pocket portraits. Opposite R. H. White's take 
the elevator for Hardy’s new studio and see 
what is to be seen there. 








A Late Breakfast 


is often caused by a late milkman. No cream for the 
coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a morning meal. 
Keep a supply of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream in the house, and avoid such annoyances 





Purify your blood, tone up the system, and regulate 
the digestive organs by {king Hood's Sarsaparilia. Sold 
by all druggists. 


a ay sS EASILY. { Cine 


my Deaths Oh Chterite of Gold 


te ten aye, Can oy reds : te tes oF a po 
knowledge the patlont. 


THE OnIO ay he - 














Mra. J. G, Clark 


Fainting Spells 
Caused by heart failure, sleeplessness and the: 
dreadful tired feeling, and piles, made m) 


life misery. Captain Clark urged me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has built up my whole 
system. The piles are gone and | am able i 
work hard and sleep soundly at night. I shai 
ever praise Hood's Sersapariiia. Mra. J. G 
CLARK, Ash Point, Maine Remembet 


Hood’s=** Cures 


“4o00d’s Pilis are purely > vegetable le and 4o 
not purse, pain or gripe. Try a box. Be. 


iticura 
SOAP + 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 








Sold thoughout the world. 


Potter 
Drag & Chem. Cor. 


Sole Props.. Boston. 


Miss Maria Parloa 


is admitted to be a leading Amer- 
ican authority on cooking; she 


Says “Use 
a good stock for the foundation 
of soups, sauces and many other 
things, and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef” 


100 of Miss Parloa’s recipes 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co. 
77 Park Place, New York. 


1 suffered terribly from roar- 
ing in my head during an at- 
tack of catarrh, and because 
very deaf, used Ely’s Cream 
Balm,and in three weeks could 
hear as well as ever. A. EB. 
Newman, Graling, Mich. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 


opens and cleanses the Nusal Passages, 

iasemmaticn, Heals the Sores, Protects ‘he Me ee 
from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
The Balm rH quickly ahasthes and gives relief at once. 







ar is egiilidd tele into each nostril and is agree 


ice 50 cents at Druggists or by 
BLY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


AARON R. GAY & CO, 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., Boston, Mase 


‘vw ILA 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


On receipt of 2c. stamp for Gtves 
regard to routes, rates fare ‘and lists of hotels aaa 
-houses. Can be obtained at 250 
8t.. or on application to 
J. R. WATSON, 
Boston. 
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PAURI MISSION. 


Rev. E. W. Parker, D. D. 


NE of the last of the good things Dr. 
Butler did in India was to arrange for 
establishing the Garhwal Himalaya Mission 
at Pauri, near the old capital Srinagar. Rev. 
J. M. Thoburn (now Bishop Thoburn) was 
sent here to open the work. Pauri is quite 
in the interior of the mountains, and is 5,000 
feet above the sea. This was selected by 
the government as a court town, as the old 
capital is low down in a valley on the 
banks of one of the branches of the Ganges, 
and is hot and unhealthy for Europeans. 
As we came around the spur of the mount- 
ain and looked down upon our mission 
buildings, all neat and white in the midst of 
beautiful trees and shrubs, we exclaimed: 
Surely for the people sitting in darkness a 
light has sprung up! Here are the mission 
houses for the missionaries and assistants, 
the school-houses, boarding- houses, church, 
ete. Quite a Christian community has been 
gathered here, and there are about 150 
Christian children in the boys’ and girls’ 
schools. Many of these will ere long go out 
to light new lights among the hills. 

We were permitted to attend a district 
conference here, in which thirty-six per- 
sons are members, and nearly all were pres- 
ent. All but two of these have been raised 
up here in the hills. At the close of the 
conference the mountaineers were appoint- 
ed to twenty-one different places among 
the mountains, where they have little 
schools for inquirers, hold services, and do 
aggressive work for the Master. As the 
one hundred and fifty Christian children 
and young people now under training be- 
come of proper age, many more places will 
be opened, until there will be little lights 
all over these hills. Thus the work surely 
spreads and grows. Rev. and Mrs. Gill are 
our missionaries here now, and they have 
done an excellent work in developing the 
mission. 

The people in these hills are all farmers, 
but their farms are all on the steep sides of 
the hills and are terraced from top to bot- 
tom. The fields are very narrow — a field 
thirty feet wide is a broad field in most 
places. No carts of any kind can be used, 
and all the carrying of all farm produce, 
marketing, etc., is on the heads of the men 
and women. No vebicle of any kind is 
found anywhere in these hills. The people 
are poor, wearing but little clothing and 
that a long time, depending upon their one 
blanket to a person for warmth and protec- 
tion by night and day. Their houses are 
small and well inhabited, and not very neat- 
ly kept, so that they are anything but invit- 
ing to an American. The Gospel will 
change all this. 

I referred to the old capital of Srinagar. 
This was built some five hundred years ago 
by a raja,and here he erected a majestic 
palace of handsomely carved large blocks 
of black stones. It was a beautiful build- 
ing, and though out of repair has stood the 
tests of time. There were many temples 
here also, with remarkable idols of all 
kinds. Some of these temples were well 
endowed by the old rajas, and the head men 
of the temples still hold the landed endow- 
ments. This place was on the great pilgrim 
route to the famous shrines of the mount- 
ains, and hence quite a large bazar was 
kept up here. We had a mission residence 
for a native minister, a school-house and 
other buildings near the palace. 

About sixty miles above this city, towards 
the snowy range, almost a year ago a re- 
markable landslide occurred. The mount- 
ain-side for quite a mile in length slid down 
from a great height and completely closed 
up the valley, forming a wedge-shaped dam 
a mile long, a mile wide at the top and very 
narrow at the bottom, and about 900 feet 
high. All winter and all summer the river 
poured its waters against this dam and very 
little escaped. The water rose on an aver- 
age of seven feet a week until the rains 
came, when it rose from two to four feet 
daily. The government early in the season 
sent engineers to investigate the lake, and 
they decided that at some time a break 
would occur. Many persons, however, be- 
lieved that the lake would stand. A dam 
filling the valley for a full mile, pounded 
together as no human power could pound 
it, seemed safe and permanent. The en- 
gineer in charge said that when the dam 
became filled the first water would wash 
out something of a channel, and the great 
head of water would commence to wash out 
with great force and this would enlarge 
the channel, giving space for a greater rush, 
and some part of the dam would surely 
break away. Hence all bridges were re- 
moved for more than a hundred miles, and 
all villages and people were warned. A 
telegraph line was erected high up on the 


| hillsides with stations all along the route. 





September 10 all people on the line were 
ordered to remove their goods and leave 
their houses. Our preacher and teachers at 
Srinagar also, of course, removed and came 
to Pauri. At that time the lake was five 
miles long, from one to one and a half wide, 
and nearly 900 feet deep. On Saturday last 
the lake was full, and when the telegram 
came we went toa point of the hill over 
Srinagar to watch. Nothing happened that 
day, but during the night a telegram came 
to Srinagar saying that the lake seemed to 
be all going — “ Look out for the worst!” 
Soon a telegram came from the first station 
from the dam: ‘“ Water 160 feet high; ba- 
zar, hospital, everything, gone.”” The night 
was so dark that nothing could be seen, but 
lanterns had been hung at Srinagar at a 
height of 30 feet at various localities, no 
one supposing that on this meadow a mile 
in width the water could rise thirty feet. 
But when the telegram higher up said “‘ 160 
feet,” the engineer, magistrate, telegraph 
operators and all the people began to rush 
farther up the hillsides, the telegraph men 
drawing their wires, etc., after them, for 
the telegraph must not be disturbed. At 
Srinagar, sixty miles from the lake, the 
people waited three hours and the rush 
came —the water rising 42 feet over the 
city. When day dawned and the water 
subsided, the palace, temples, idols, mis- 
sion-houses and the bazar — all stone build- 
ings—were entirely gone. Not a stone is 
left to mark the mission-house. That wall 
of water, nearly one hundred feet high, as 
it came through the gorge, before it struck 
this old city came at the rate of over 
twenty miles an hour, and struck the city 
with greater force as it burst through the 
gorge. The old palace, covering several 
acres and built of large blocks of stone, is 
entirely swept away. 

What of the lake? About five hundred 
feet of the dam still remains, and no doubt a 
permanent lake will be formed. Over three 
hundred feet broke away. The question 
asked now is, ‘‘ Who will rebuild the houses 
again for the poor people?” And we ask 
who will rebuild our mission parsonage and 
school in these times of Missionary Society 
debt ? 





W. H. M. 8. 


HE 13th annual convention of New England 
Conference Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society was held in Lynn Common Church, Oct. 
3 and4. The church was tastefully decorated 
with beautifal flowers and our country’s flag. 
The convention opened at 2 P.M., Oct. 3, the 
vice-president, Mrs. O. H. Durrell, presiding. A 
Bible reading from Matt. 25 was given by Mrs. 
Cc. L. Eastman, followed by »several fervent 
prayers. Miss 8S. R. Alley, president of the local 
auxiliary, most cordially welcomed the ladies to 
the hospitality of the church, whose people were 
the first to respond to the calls for help from 
the South and West. Mrs. Silas Peirce, Jr., re- 
sponded in fitting words. 

The report of the last annua! meeting was read 
by the recording secretary, Mrs. Barber. Re- 
ports from district secretaries followed, showing 
good work done by each. The mite-box agent, 
Mrs. F. H. LorG,reported 132 mite-boxes distrib- 
uted. Mrs. A.C. Clark, missionary of the Im- 
migrant Home, East Boston, gave a most inter- 
esting account of her work in visiting prisons, 
jails, hospitals and homes, giving incidents of 
the work on the pier where girls are met, com- 
forted, directed, and often rescued from those 
who, in their ignorance, would lead them to 
ruin. Many have been led to Christ. She so- 
licited help for the sewing school and for the 
suppers given in the Home at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The Lucy Hayes Band of the church 
then sang “ Send the Light,”’ with great pleasure 
to the audience. Miss Nellie Huff spoke of her 
year of work as missionory to the Portuguese at 
the North End of Boston, where Europe, Asia 
and Africa are represented in colonies. Her 
work brings her in contact with the victims of 
the sweating system whom she finds working 
for forty cents a day. The sewing-school and 
Band of Hope are features of the work, and con- 
versions have taken place. 

The president, Mrs. G. W. Mansfield, presided 
at the evening session and during the remain- 
der of the convention. The devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. J. F. Allen. A solo was 
beautifully rendered by Miss Mabel Vella. The 
speaker of the evening, Mrs.May Leonard Wells, 
of Morristown, N. J., was then introduced. She 
graphically pictured the dark side of the life of 
women in this land of ours — the Negro woman 





in inner towns in as dense darkness as thirty 
years ago; the Indian, with no thought of her 
soul and drudgery her portion; the Alaskan, 
victim of superstition and abuse; the Mormon, 
not yet released from polygamy despite the law; 
the kidnapped Chinese girl foully sold on our 
Pacific coast; and the misery of the city poor. 
The Society has responded to these needs by es- 
tablishing homes and schools in the West and 
South, missions among the Indians and Mor- 
mons, a school in Alaska, work on the Pacific 
coast, and Deaconess Homes in cities. 

The devotional exercises of Thursday morn- 
ing were conducted by Mrs. N. T. Whitaker. 


The delegates were introduced. In the absence 
of Mrs. Barber, Mrs. B. F. Farwell was elected 
secretary pro tem. After the reading of the 
minutes the annual report of the corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. 8. W. Floyd, was given, showing 
@ total membership of 2,004 in 66 organizations 
and encouragement all along the line. The 
report of the treasurer, Miss E. J. Webster, gave 
the total receipts of the year $3,946.06. Owing to 
a change in the close of the fiscal year, this rep- 
resents the work of but nine months, yet it is an 
increase over the last full year. 

Miss M. W. Perry reported the work of the 
Immigrant Home committee for the year. Mrs. 
F. W. Ainsworth very happily set forth the use 
ofthe “Growth in Grace” cards by the use of 
which it is hoped to mect the debt on the Immi- 
grant Home. Mrs. 8. A. Jacobs reported as 
chairman of committee on Portuguese work. 
Mrs. Norris bespoke the need of assuming work 
in East Cambridge. The report of Supply De- 
partment was given by Mrs. A. R. Whittier. 
Mrs. B. F. Farwell reported for Religious Peri- 
odical Bureau, and Mrs. L. T. Jefts for Woman’s 
Home Missions. 

Mrs. C. L. Eastman was called to the chair, 
the report of the nominating committee was 
read and accepted, and the following officers 
elected: President, Mrs. G. W. Mansfield; vice- 
president, Mrs. O. H. Durrell; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. 8. W. Floyd; recording secreta- 
ry, Mrs. D. L. Barber; treasurer, Miss E. J. Web- 
ster. Boston District — Vice-president, Mrs. J. 
Legg; secretary, Mrs. W.8. Clark; manager, 
Mrs. Horace Wilson. North Boston District — 
Vice-president, Mrs. C. F. Rice; secretary, Mrs. 
A. L. Norris; manager, Mrs. L. T. Jefts. Lynn 
District — Vice-president, Mrs. C. L. Eastman; 
secretary, Mrs. L. A. Sanborn; manager, Mrs. 
George Murray. Springfield District — Vice- 
president, Mrs. M. L. Jacobs; secretary, C. A. 
Wright; manager, Mrs. Newton Morgan. Dele- 
gate to National Convention, Mrs. Staples; re- 
serve, Mrs. Sanborn. 

The devotional exercises of the afternoon were 
in charge of Mrs. J. M. Leonard. Mrs. Wells 
spoke briefly on the Deaconess Home in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs. D. Freeman read a finely- 
written paper, well up to date, on Alaska. A 
beautiful address on “Home Missions — A 
Glance Forward and Backward,’ was given by 
Mrs. Mary Haven Thirkield. Prof. Harriette 
J. Cooke spoke on “‘ Medical Missions.” 

The cordial greetings and abundant hospitali- 
ty of the Lynn ladies add greatly to the pleasant 
memories of the convention. 

8. W. FLoyp, Conf. Cor. Sec’y. 





FUNERAL OF PROFESSOR SWING. 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D. 


r ESTERDAY Boston’s greatest preacher 

was carried to his burial in Mount 
Auburn; today it is Chicago’s who is borne to 
his tomb in Rose Hill. David Swing was not 
altogether unlike Phillips Brooks. Both were 
great preachers by force of character rather than 
by force of circumstance. 

I am just returned to my hotel from the Cen- 
tral Music Hall where I was permitted to join in 
the last tribute paid to this preacher for whom 
the great building was erected. I had been 
honored through the courtesy of one of the 
elders of the church to sit with the invited 
clergymen of the city upon the platform. I was 
thus given the opportunity to see the multitude 
who crowded the auditorium and to hear all the 
exercises connected with the funeral. 

The procession of near friends had left the 
preacher’s late home on the Lake Front promptly 
at one o’clock,and before the hour appointed 
for the exercises to begin all was in readiness at 
the Hail. Preceded by a company of ministers, 
the honorary and active pall-bearers entered the 
building by a side-door and carried to the plat- 
form the plain black casket in which rested the 
mortal form of the great preacher. Loving 
hands had arranged over and around the plat- 
form a wealth of flowers which were only lim- 
ited by the space given to them. The genius 
and resources of the great conservatories evi- 
dentiy had been taxed to their utmost to express 
the affection of the congregation. In the centre 
of the platform stood a large tree of red roses 
which had been transplanted, that the full and 
living bloom might show no faded or wither- 
ing flowers. Members of the congregation had 
been admitted by cards, and were mostly pres- 
ent when the funeral cortége entered the room. 
After the congregation had been seated, the 
doors were thrown open to all the people, and 
the great galleries, tier on tier, were soon quietly 
and respectfully filled until fully twenty-five 
hundred persons had assembled. 

After afew minutes of becoming silence, the 
deep-toned organ began softly the requiem for 
the dead. In the distance from the platform 
were the beautiful windows of dim religious 
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light bearing the names of Mendelssohn Bee- 
thoven, Rossini, Schubert, Verdi, Meyerbeer, and 
many others'— these were moments for memories 
and sympathies. When the choir began to sing 
it was difficult for the people to suppress their 
emotion. There was a weird and tender solem- 
nity mingled with inexpressible feeling as we 
listened to the words and music of Newman’s 
hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light, amid the Encircling 
Gloom.” 

On the platform were seated clergymen of all 
denominations, but somehow a consciousness 
of loneliness crept over me when Rev. Dr. 
Thomas, who, like the dead preacher, had been 
driven from his church for opinion’s sake, began 
toread, “The Lord is my Shepherd.” Age had 
perceptibly marked this one-time Methodist 
preacher, and his voice seemed to indicate that 
he stood more alone now that his neighbor had 
gone from him. I could not restrain the invol- 
untary soliloquy: “Is there not some better 
way than to banish brethren for their think- 
ing?” 

They told me that the brother who had been 
selected to pray, Rev. Dr. Hall, son of Rev. Dr. 
John Hall, of New York, was not unnaturally 
selected, but that he had been drawn to Dr. 
Swing because of the mental sympathy which 
had closely related them. 

The address was delivered by Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rows, whose catholic spirit was demonstrated in 
the work he wrought for the Congress of Relig - 
ions. The tribute was a frank, appreciative and 
brotherly one, in which were beautiful and 
worthy quotations from the sermons which had 
distinguished the deceased preacher. He named 
as the three most illustrious citizens of Chicago, 
Dwight L. Moody, Frances BE. Willard, and 
David Swing. It was a fitting eulogy, pro- 
nounced in a manly way by a brother who had 
no more use for the Westminster Confession 
than the man whom he eulogized. 

As the pall-bearers lifted carefully and carried 
away tenderly the form of their loved and hon- 
ored pastor, the congregation arose and stood in 
silence until they were gone from the Hall,when 
Dr. Barrows, who had directed all the exercises, 
pronounced the benediction. 

Professor Swing — for such he preferred to be 
called — was never to be judged by mere dogma, 
neither was Phillips Brooks. Accuracy of defi- 
nition has somehow been far too frequently 
identified with the force of an imperious bigot- 
ry. Whenever either man was judged only by 
accurate doctrinal standards, he was misunder- 
stood, misrepresented and misjudged. Both 
men have been called Unitarians and Universal- 
iste,and labeled all over with danger-signals; 
but neither resented; they endured as seeing 


Him who is invisible. There was an evasion of 
familiar expressions, cant phrases and theolog- 
ical terms 4 both men. hey possessed poetic 
natures without assuming to be poets; both 
were entitled to the poetic license. Like Mau- 
rice they were more ethical and literary than the- 
ological. Hence it was Mozoomdar was drawn 
to the Chicago preacher. He discovered in him 
an idealism which if it did not approach so near- 
ly to his own was near enough to enlist his 
sympathies and warmest friendship, Professor 
Swing deciared time and time again, and always 
with emphasis, that no merely human Christ 
could satisfy either his mind or his heart. Like 
Brooks, he was not aggressive, ambitious, nor 
controversial. He was more a Methodist than a 
Unitarian; more a Methodist than an Episco- 
palian; more a Methodist than a Presbyterian. 
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read by Miss Hill, and excellent music was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Marden and the church quartet. 
Resolutions were adopted urging that the mem- 
bership of the er be increased, thus makin, 
it a more efficient help in the benevolences o 
the church; bespeaking co-operation with the 
the W. F. M. Society, and urgi the extension 
of the circulation of Woman’s Home Missions 
as the best means of diffusing information and 
awakening intelligent enthusiasm. Resolutions 
of thanks were extended to the district and 
Conference secretaries, to the Augusta auxiliary, 
the Maine Central Railroad, and all others who 
contributed to the success of the first meeting 
of the Augusta District. 
CLARA A. THAYER, Dist. Sec. 


Portiand District. 


It is hoped that the urgent calls of the Mis- 
sionary jes will meet with an enthusi- 
astic response from the churches and Leagues of 
the Portland District, and that our grand mis- 
sionary work, producing such glorious results, 
will find many remitting friends with unremit- 
ting love before the meeting of the Committee 
in November. The appeals should be read in all 
the churches, and with the offerings made, the 
money already contributed by the churches and 
Sunday-schools should be forwarded. 


G. R. PALMER. 





East Maine Conference. 


Rockland District. 


Second only to the freshness and vigor of June 
is the month of September fora drive through 
the country. Splendid roads and delightful 
weather add to the enjoyment of such a tr P 

Saturday, Sept. 22,at9A.M., we sta for 
the northern part of the district fifty miles away. 
Noon found us at North Waldoboro, where we 
took time to examine the repairs now in prog- 
ress on the old church. A corner tower of fine 
model has been built, and a memorial window 
placed in the front, giving the building a new 
appearance. Memoria! windows of modest pat- 
tern will take the place of old ones in all parts 
of the building. chapel will be finished in the 
front, leaving ample space for the audience-room. 
When completed, our ple at North Waldo- 
boro will have a beautiful and convenient house 
of worship. Rev. A. E. Russell, the pastor, is 
leading in the enterprise, well supported by the 
people. 

At 2.20 Pp. M., we succeeded in getting away 
trom this interesting place, and next passed 
through the towns of Jefferson and Whitefield, 
which are largely in the care of our Baptist 
friends, at 5 o’clock reaching the Methodist par- 
souage in Windsor. Mrs. 8. nee ae Mt 
cupies the parsonage, to the great satisfaction 
of the ple. The pastor, Rev. H. R. Merithew, 
mahean bls home with the family. He is soon to 
hold a home camp-meeting, assisted by neigh- 
boring pastors. This seems to be the order at 
the present. time, and it gives promise of good 
success. 

At 6 o'clock we are off for China, thirteen miles 
away. An houranda half brings us there in 


time for quarterly conference. And what a 
drive! — six miles beside a beautiful lake. This 
place will surely become a favo after 
the W. &Q. R. R. is open. age mul- 


tipiying inthis section. Two promise to be 
open ere the snow files, and two more are nearly 
as certain. Quarterly conference reveals the 
fact that Rev. N. R. Pearson is having a - 
erous pastorate at China and East Vassal . 

v. Mr. Wixson resides here and is still active 
in the ministry. 

Sunday services were as follows: China, A. M.; 


Benton, P. M.; Clinton, evening. The same day 
Rev. V. &. Hills attended qua ly meeting at 
North and East Vassalboro, Rev. N. R. n 


at Vassalboro and Cross Hill, and Rev. W. C. 
Baker supplied at Clintonand Burnham. The 
eople report good services. Sunday evening at 
Jinton one young man was at the altar. There 
have been several conversions during the past 
few weeks. 

Monday we drive to Hast Vassalboro to assist 
the pastor in revival meetings. Services are held 
each evening and on several afternoons. The 
meetings are well attended and are ming in 
interest. The pastor is proving himself well 
adapted to revival work. ay evening Kev. 
H. R. Merithew preached an excellent sermon 
on “ Self-denial and Cross-bearing.’’ 

Tuesday was pleasantly spent at North Vassal- 
boro with Rev. W.C. Baker, looking over the 
work on his charge. Anold union church in 
Winslow, which is falling to ruin, should be dis- 
posed of immediately, and thus a reproach to the 
cause be removed. 

Wednesday was given to examination of title 
to church property at Vassalboro, The matter 
has been in dispute for several years, but beyond 
doubt the property belongs to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Thursday and Friday are 
given to personal effort in connection with the 
meeting. Two hopeful conversions, and others 
interested, with a greatly yuicke charch, are 
the visible results thus far. Rev. W. ©. Baker 
is assisting the pastor. 

Friday evening we drive to China, s d the 
night, and Saturday morning are on the road to 
Unity; hold quarterly conference there and 
drive to Troy for evening service. Rev. W. H. 
Dunnack, of Dixmont, preaches a fine sermon. 

Another Sabbath has arrived. vices are 
held at Unity in the forenoon, at Troy in the 
afternoon and evening. Altogether it is a de- 
lightful day. 

Monday morning finds us fifty miles from 
home, but that afternoon we have the pleasure 
of taking tea with our family. A call at Belfast 
reveals encouraging features of the work: good 
meetings, and one young man at the altar Sun- 
day evening. A few moments at Camden, and 
we learn the dedication is postponed, as they are 
obliged to wait for the pews. 

Many other interesting things might be said 
of this ten days’ ramble, but we close with a 
summary: 190 miles of travel, visited or passed 
through 22 towns, and attended 20 religious 
services W. W. OotER. 





New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— Rev. Dr. 8. L. 
Gracey delivered an intensely interesting ad- 
dress upon China, speaking particularly of 
“The Governmental Relations in the East to 
Missions.” 


Boston South District. 


Boston, Bromfield St. — Last Sunday was Rall 
day. Very large audiences were present. 
Twenty-five bouquets were given by the ladies 
to persons over 70 who wereat church. An in- 
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Dedicatory services were held in this new 
church, Oct. 10-12. Rev. George F. Eaton, pre- 
siding elder of Boston North District, conducted 
the exercises Wednesday evening, with the 
assistance of Rev. C. A. Shatto, pastor of the 
church. After the dedicatory exercises and 

rayer by the presiding elder, Bishop John P. 

ewman delivered a characteristically thought- 
ful and eloquent sermon upon “ Character,” from 
the words: “* He that is unjust let him be unjust 
still,... he that is holy, him be holy still.” 
He said, in : There is no difference in the 
structure of the human body, man is a philos- 
opher as circumstances dictate. This, in brief, 
would be the opinion of man. What, then, 
should be your opinion of the everlasting life of 
the soul? Character is a mark which distin- 

uishes, in just so pronounced a degree, one man 
rom another. The doctrine of heredity asserts 
iteelf as havi a certain bearing upon these 
conditions. ity is connected with the 
propagation of disease. Why should not the 


evil and vicious tendencies inherit these condi- 
tions? In time these hereditary virtues or vices 
are practiced by us and lead to either light or 
darkness. {t is there that the evangelical char- 
acter of Christ appears, not to equalize these 
conditions, but to reconstruct and build up. 
There is no such thing as total depravity. None 
are so low that they cannot be raised up, and it 
is equally im ible to reach a state from which 
one could not ascend. Heaven is the nearest ap- 
proach to God, hell is the farthest from Him. 
Hon. Alden § spoke upon the progress of 
Methodism in Newton during the twenty years 
he has res there. In that time this was the 
seventh Methodist Church he had seen —- 
ized. None had been proposed, probably, with- 
out some one questioning the need of another 
society, but the work done and the progress of 
those established demonstrated that no mistake 
had been made. The Methodist Church is more 
essentially the r man’s church, and brings in 
poome whom the other societies do not reach. 
r. ’s words were emphasized by the fact 
that had er oe 000 to the enter- 
prise. Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., then made a 
successful appeal, and $500 was pl . Among 
= present Wednesday evening were Revs. Dr. 
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Newton Highlands Methodist Episcopal Church. 
C. A. Littlefield, W. G. Seaman, Nathaniel Fel- | 


F 


ows. 

On Thursday evening Rev. E. M. Taylor 
reached an eloquent and helpful sermon on 
“In the world, but not of the world.” Rev. 
W. G. Seaman, of Boston University, led the 
singing and sang two baritone solos with good 
effect. 

Friday evening, Rev. Dr. Hamilton hed 
an interesting and finished discourse. Bar- 
ber family of Newton rendered two v fine 
anthems. Their presence was an inspirat to 
the occasion. e 

The value of the building and lot, which is 
finely situated at the corner of Erie Avenue and 
Hartford Street, is estimated at 000. The 
church is in need of only $3,000 to piace it be- 
yond al! embarrassment. he pastor says: 
‘ Methodists everywhere are reques to con- 
tribute toward this amount, for there 1s no more 
promising field in our Conference.” 








The New York Observer says that it would 
‘‘weleome the organization of a stromg society 
for the suppression of other societies.”’ If our 
esteemed contemporary would extend the op- 
portunity, we should enroll at the earliest mo- 
ment. Many of our churches are organized to 
death. 





The Sunday School Times of Oct. 13 has a very 
interesting contribution in which the early 
religious history of a majority of our New Eng- 
land towns is sketched. The writer says: ** This 


| church in Sharon [Conn.| which was, of course, 


les Rice, E. H. Hughes, F. E. E. Hamilton, 


Congregational, claimed a monopoly of religion 
in the town. The Methodists finalfy came in, 
and began holding services in the ball-room of 
Gallow’s tavern. But the town threatened to 
withdraw Gallow’s license if he granted the use 
of his house to the Methodists. They found 
another place of meeting, however, gained a 


foothold, and, with other denominations, now 
have a flourishing church.” 
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SOME INSIDE FACTS. 


Such Matters Always Leak Out 


This Time it Caried the Great News Fa 
and Wide. 


Many Families all Over the Land are Deeply 
Interested in the Matter. 








There are many things in the lives of persons 
| and families which when they are known be- 
| come matters of public interest. People always 
want to know those things which personally 
concern them, which add to their welfare, their 
looks or their comfort. Here is a piece of news 
which coming from such high authority makes 
it of more than ordinary interest. 

Mrs. Charles H. Heaton, residing at 143 State 
Street, Montpelier, Vt., is a most lovely and ac- 
| complished lady. The family has the very higb- 

est social standing. Her husband has heid 
| many offices of trust in the city and in politics, 
and among the Masonic fraternity stands at the 
bead. Her husband’s father is president of the 
Montpelier Savings Bank and Trust Co., the 
largest bank in the city. Her father is a promi- 
nent railroad man. She writes as follows: — 

“Two ago we had a terrible ex nce 
with La Grippe and by overwork in taking care 
of my children and the results of the diseare | 
was left in a very exhausted condition, in fact 
was nearly prostrated. I was so weak that upon 
the least excitement I would feel nauseated. | 
oy as near nervous prostration as any one could 


“« Some one recommended Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy to me and | immediate- 
ly began its use. I am happy to say that it com- 
pletely cured me. I think it is the best medi- 
cine I ever knew of for any form of nervous or 
chronic disease. have recommended it to 
many and shall do so upon every occasion.”’ 

This letter is of the utmost importance to you 
for it tells you just what to doto becured. If 
you are nervous, weak, tired, sleepless, if you 
have headache, indigestion, kidney or liver com- 
plaint, poor blood and weak nerves, you can 
surely regain your health and be as well as you 
ever were by taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. 

The strengthening and curative powers of thix 
remedy are wonderful. Use it and you will be 
made well and strong. It is the discovery of Dr. 
Greene, the most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases. He can be con- 
sulted by all at his office, 34 Temple Place, Bos 
ton, Mass., free, personally or by letter. 
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New Publications 
The Count of Monte Cristo. 


By ALEXANDRE DuMAs. 
rate translation. 


Complete and accu- 
Printed from new plates 
on fine paper. 18 new illustrations by Fran« 
T. MERRILL. Photogravure frontispieces. 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With new introduc- 
tion by his son, and 250 illustrations by 
MAURICE LELOIR. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. Complete and translation 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By H. C. SHELDON, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity. 5 vols., 8vo, per set, $10.00. 


THE EARLY CHURCH. 2.00. 

THE MEDIZVAL CHURCH. £2.00. 

THE MODERN CHURCH. Part 1. $2.00. 
THE MODERN CHURCH. Part lI. $2.00. 
THE MODERN CHURCH. Part lI. $2.00. 


THE ABBE DANIEL. By ANDRE THEURIET. 
Translated by HELEN B. Do.e. Fally illus- 
trated. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

FABER’S HYMNS. With 50 illustrations by 
L. J. BRIDGMAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. 
New Edition. Illustrated with 16 portraits of 
eminent divines and authors. 16mo, white 
and colors, gilt edges, $1.25. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.. 


NEW YORK & BOSTON. 


The Sim plex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 


‘m 20 minutes, 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 





Providence Dis. Min. Asso., at 80. Braintree, Oct. 22, 23 
Augusta Dis. Min. Asso., at No. Anson, Oct. 22-24 
#t. Albans Dis. Pr's Meeting, at Fairfax, Nov. 6,6 
Maine Conference Itinerants’ Institute, Dec. 3-6 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES 


Kev. 8. P. Heath, Gilford Village, N. H 
Rev. A. W. Pottle, Beaumont, Cal. 


W. F. M. 8.— There will be a meeting of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society, Eastern Division, Boston 
District,on Thursday, Oct. 18, at the Stanton Avenue 
Church, Dorchester. Morning session, 10.30 ; annual re- 
ports from all Auxiliaries. At 2p. m., a varied program. 
Address by Miss Hale. Basket lunch, coffee provided. 

Mrs. J. R. Cusmine, Sec’y, 





CIRCUIT LEAGUE.—The annual meeting of the 
West Boston Circuit Epworth League will be held in the 
Hyde Park M.E. Church, on Monday evening, Oct. 22. 
Supper and social até p.m. Business and election of 
otfieers at 7, Address, at 6, by Rev. Fdward M. Taylor, 
on “ The Need of the Hour.” All persons interested in 
the work for and by the young people are urged to be 
present. ARTHUR W. Bowen, Sec’y. 


BOSTON SOUTH DISTRICT SUNDAY-SCHOOL OON- 
VENTION at Baker Memorial M. BE. Church, Boston, on 
Thursday, Oct. 25, under the direction of the New Eng- 
tand Conference Sunday -school Society. 

PROGRAM. 

At 2p. m., devotional service, led by Rev. A. P. Sharp. 
Condition of Schools on the District, Rev, J. H. Mans- 
field, D. D.; Graded Schools, Rev. 0. W. Hutchinson ; 
Work Auxiliary to the Sunday-school, Rev. ©. E. 
Spaulding ; Wherein the Average School Succeeds, 
Retr. Dr. Hurlbut; How to Keep the Boys in the 
Sunday-school, Rev. E. M. Taylor ; Primary and Kinder- 
garten Work, Mr. Wm. H. Hawley; The Question 
Drawer, Dr. Hurlbut. 

Intermission and supper. 

At 7.30 p. m., devotional service, led by Rev. Wm. Full. 
The Home Department, Rev. Geo. H. Clarke ; How to 
Read the Bible, Dr. Hurlbut. 

Let Boston South District be well represented at this 
convention. 

Gro. H. CLARKE, * Com 
Cuas, BE. SPAULDING, 5 





Marriages. 


VON BAST — SANDS — At the ore 





of the bride's 
¥., Oct. 10, 
. D. Von 








THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PORTLAND 
DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE will be held with the 
co. BE. 8 Chapter, d, Me., Oct.17. The an- 
nual address will be delivered by Rev. F. C. Rogers, of 
Portland. Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, of Ipswich, Mass , su- 
perintendent of the Junior Department for New Eng- 
land, will speak. Free entertainment will be provided 
in the vestries of their church. It is expected that the 
railroads will issue excursion tickets within the district 
Umits. W. Oannam, Sec'y 

THE THANKSGIVING DAY EPWORTH LEAGUE 
MISSIONARY SERVICE, entitled, “The Epworth 
Leagues’ Answer to the World’s Cry of Need,” now 
READY. One hundred services with four-page supple- 
ments containing cries from China, Japan, India, Africa, 





South America and our suffering frontier, for $1.00, or | 


postpaid for $1.25. Order from the Mission Rooms, or of 
Hunt & Eaton, 160 Fifth Ave., New York city, or of Cran- 
ston & Ourts, Cincinnati, 0. Order half a million copies 
and success is sure. W. W. Cooper, 
Vice- Pres. Epworth League, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


THE SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT ANNUAL EPWORTH 


’ , Rev. John © 
Bast, pastor of tee e's Charch of Bernardston, 
and Minnie I. Sands | 


LEAGUE CONVENTION will be held in Holyoke (Ap- | 
pleton St. Church), Friday, Oct. 19, beginning at 9a.m. | 


Sixteen layworkers will speak on different phases of the 


work. Pres. Hall will bring “ A Word of Cheer for the | 


Literary Department,” from the Boston North District, 
and President Perrin will speak on “ Wanted — Leaguers 
Who See Visions.” Dr. Watkins will treat “That Irre- 
pressible Boy,” and Supt. Helms, “ The Epworth Settle- 
ment.” Mrs. Smiley will represent the “ Juniors,” and 
Dr. Tuckley will deiiver the evening address on “ The 
Leaguer in Society.” 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING 
at Hudeen, N. H. (Nashua Junction Depot), Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Nov. 6 and 7. 

: PROGRAM. 


Tuesday, 7.30 p. m., Our Country 


Its Possibilities, 
T. E. Cramer; Its Perils, ©. D. Hills. 





Business Botices. — 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 


For Over Fifty Years 
o wee Gocnumne Soars bas osm. used for 
children teething. It soothes the c eesettens e gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy 
for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





CONCORD DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING at 
Monroe, N. H., Oct. % and 2%. Programs by mail, All 
preachers in the vicinity invited. Those wishing enter- 
talament will write Rev. A. E. Draper, pastor at Monroe. 


— Pose, top- 


BOSTON NORTH DISTRICT SUNDAY-SCHOOL OON- 
VENTION, at Hudson, Friday, Oct. 2%, under the direc- 
tion of the New England Conference Sunday-schoo!l 8v- 
clety. 

PROGRAM. 

At 2p. m., devotional service, led by Rev. W. W. Col- 
burn ; Condition of Schools on the District, Rev. Geo. 
¥. Baton, D. D.; The Sunday-school of Tomorrow, Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut, D. D.; The Preparation of the Teacher 
and the Teacher’s Preparation of the Lesson, Rev. H. H. 
Paine; Spiritual Work in the Sunday-sehool, Rev. 
8. B. Sweetser ; Primary Work ; Question Drawer, Dr. 
Hurlbut. 

latermission and supper. 

At 7.30, praise service, led by Rev. Geo. H. Rerkins; 
The Home t, Rev. George H. Clarke ; 
Wages, or Rewards of Sunday-school Work, Dr. Hurlbut. 

A large and enthusiastic convention is expected. 

Gro. H. CLarKs, for the Com. 

NORWICH DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE OON- 
VENTION. — The annua! meeting will be held at South 
Manchester, Conn., Tuesday, Oct. 23. Sessions at 10.30 
a. m., 2and 7.30 p.m. Among the good things anticipated 
may be mentioned : Addresses by Rev. Frank A. Scho- 
fleld, pastor of Grace Church, New Haven; Rev. James 
T. Docking, of Westerly, R. 1. (100 stereopticon pictares, 

‘Epworth Pilgrimage”) ; Rev. W. L. Hood, Putnam, and 
others. Rev. W. J. Yates, of New London, will open the 
“ Pree Parliament.” The presence of one of the Meth- 
odist Bishops is anticipated. A very choice musical 
program has also been prepared. A royal welcome 
awaits us from the South Manchester League. } 

0. W. Scort, District President. 





| 
MAINE CONFERENCE ITINERANTS’ INSTITUTE. — 
The winter meeting will be held at Winthrop, begin- 
ning Monday evening, Dec. 3, and closing Thursday | 
| 

] 

' 





afternoon, Dec. 6. Rev. Alfred A. Wright, D. D., of 
Auburndale, has been engaged for a course of six 
lectures. E. O. THAYER, President. 

BUCKSPORT DISTRICT EASTERN MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION, at Calais, Oct. 22-24 


PROGRAM. | 
Senmons: Monday eveniog, BE. 8. Gahan; alt.. B. | 

W. Russell. Tuesday afternoon, J. T. Moore ; alt., E 

A. Glidden. Evening, Dr. E. 8. Stackpole. Wednesday 


ross. 


afternoon, J. Tinling ; alt., 8. 8.G | 

Wednesday ing, Dr. 8 will give his fa- | 
mous lecture on “ Hypnotism es. Spiritualism.” 

The prayer service on Tuesday morning will be led by | 
8. 8. Gross ; on Wednesday morning, by R. Sutcliff. 

Essays; Our Recent Revival— How Secured? E. A. 
Glidden ; The Evangelist and the Revival, R. Sutcliff; 
The Pastor and the Revival, B. W. Russell; The 
Epworth League and the Revival, J. T. Wright ; The 
Suaday-school a Field for Revival Work, J. T. Moore; 
review of the late Dr. Peck’s “ The Revival and the 
Pastor,” J. H. Irvine ; review of Dr. Stackpole’s book, 
“ Four and One-half Years in italy,” A. 8. Ladd ; Some 
of the Best New Books for Ministers, Dr. Stackpole ; 
The Epworth League—Its Place in the Church, 
J. Tinling, 8. ©. Young, 8. E. Brewster; Should the 
Time-limit be Removed? 8. 8. Gross, J. D. McGraw ; 
Some Elements of Weakness in Oburch Life, E. 8 
Gahan, Z. B. Grass, W. P. Greenlaw. 

Reports of work on the charges will be given. Dr. 
Day's article on “Maine Methodism ” in the Chris- | 
‘tan Advocate, Best Means of Raising the Benevolences, 
Best Means of Securing an Enlarged Circulation of 
Ziow’s HERALD, and the Most Urgent Demands of 
Our Charch, will be discussed. | 

A. 8. Lapp, 


i A Forme 
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Wednesday, 9 a. m., D | exercises, led by H. F. 
Quimby. Address of Welcome, ©. H. Farnsworth ; Re- 
sponse, 0. 8. Baketel. Autumn's Opportunities, Joseph 
Manuel. Prayer-meeting Success: What Is It? J. Mowry 
Bean; What Hinders It? Dana Cotton; What Promotes 
It ? Short answers from any one; Gist of Some Recent 
Book, W. A. Mayo, J. E. Enman; State Sunday -school 
Association, 0. 8. Baketel; Causes of the Decline of 








Country Churches, and R dies, C. U. Dunning, J. H. 
Vincent; Ministerial Co-operati in Revival Work, 
G, W. Buzzell. 


12 m., Collation. 1.30 p. m., The Masses: Contented, 
©. W. Taylor; Discontented, ©. BE. Eaton; The True Basis 
ot Moral Reform, L. D. Bragg, P. M. Frost; Japanese or 
Chinese, Which? James Osirns; The New England 
Frenchman, T. A. Dorion; More Machinery or Power, 
Which? W. E. Bennett and others. 

6 o’clock, Supper. 7.30, Theme, Our Young People. 
Sermon, Wm. Woods; Address, H. E. Allen. 





INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH LEAGUE. — The first an- 
nual meeting of the Open or Institutional Church League 
will be held at Berkeley Temple, Boston, Oct.31. The 
League was formed in New York city in March of this 
year, as the result of a call for aconference of those in- 
terested in the “free” or “open door” or “ institu- 
tional” church methods. It seems eminently proper 
that this meeting should be held in Berkeley Temple, 
one of the pioneers in organized effort to investigate 

iolog diti in our cities, and it fittingly 
forms a part of the celebration by this church of the 

ph of ite b year under the pastorate of 
Rev. Chgs. A. Dickinson. It should, and doubtless will, 
attract the attention of those interested in the relation 
of thé’church to the masses. Many eminent workers in 
this department of religious activity will be present, 
among others Rev. ©. L. Thomp of the Madi Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, New York, Rev. J. L. Scudder, of 
Jersey City, N. J., Rev. Morgan Wood, of Detroit, Mich., 
Rev. ©. 8. Mills, of Cleveland, 0., and Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong, from all of whom addresses are expected. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested in ag- 
gressive work by the church to attend the sessions of 


the League. 














WALTER BAKER & CO. 


oi 


e Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


J fe On this Continent, heve received 


mS) 
pe? ~ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 







‘In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Bye are 
used in any of their 

. 


nee BREAKFA COCOA 
pure soluble, and costs less than ome cent a cup. 
GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


THY FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIASLE. 
FoR $412 By Sor 
D. ». WILTBEKGEKM, 228 N. 24 &., Phila, Pa 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 
full name 


SILVER 


cTRO CON 
ELEY SIC"... 
is on the box and also the figure of « 
woman Cleaning ellver, printed IN RED. 
None other is genuive, 
We do not employ pediers. 

Tf in doubt send to ux 

trial quaminy 


THE ELECTRO SILICON ©0., 72 lobe St., New York 
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Adjoining C.F 
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For evening wear. 


makers 


59145 
Adjoining CF 


rational 
Pr oa 


Inspect and Compare 
Our Select Stock of 


Alaska Seal Jackets 


With Extra Large French Sleeves and 
Prince Albert Coat Back 
in 30 in., 33 in., 36 in., 38 in., 40 in. and 45 in. lengths 
Alaska Seal, American Sable, Hudson Bay and Kus- 
sian Sable, Black Marten, Persian and Moire Astrakhan 
Capes in 24 to 40 inch length, and from 990 in. to 160 in. sweep 
of the highest grade of workmanship. 

Ermine and Chinchilla Capes 
Special attention of Dressmakers is called 
to our complete assortment of Trimmings. 

Orders for Remodeling Fur Garments should be placed at 
once to avoid delays later in the season. 
A new invoice received of the choicest 


Cloth Garments and Capes 


From the leading Parisian, Berlin and New York Makers 
To our Ladies’ Tatloring we have added a Dressmaking 
Department under the direction of one of the leading Dress 


nerf onl 


&Co. BOSTON. 


&Co. BOSTON. 
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ROOMS TO RENT 


With a private family near the Tremont St. M.E.Cburch ; 
4 pleasant, sunny rooms with modern conveniences, 


board next door. Reference, 
Inquire at 767 Tremont St 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


Editor Zion's HeRALp 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 





Parties will leave Boston for Los sag, San Diego, 
ete., going via Obicago and Kansas City, November 16 
and Dec. 13. Each trip will be made in «a & ‘ial Train 
of Magnificent Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Kegular 
Train until June %, 1896, or with any one of Nine KRe- 
turning Pa ties under special Escort, with a Choice 
of Three Different Routes, 

Additional Califo nia Tours in January, February, 
March and April 

Tours to Mexico January 2 and February 19 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all point» 

te” Seod for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico wur is desired 

RAYMOSD & WHITCOMB, 
29 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston 


~ @)HARTSHORNS saz 


NOTICE os 
se eABEL 
THE GENUINE 


©) )HARTSHORN) 
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furnished or unfurnished, singly or en suite. Good table | 


EXCURSIONS 





Sa 
FILLED WATCH 








In Appearance, and the BEST Time- 
plece In the World for the Money. 


WARRANTED S YEARS. 


and send it to us with your 

name and address and we will 

this tiful watch to you by express. You 
examine it atthe express office and if you think ita 
regain and the finest watch you ever saw for the 





money, pay the express agent Our Special 
Sample Price $2.50, ani it is yours fe are 
Offering this watch at this extraordinary price as an 
advertisement to introduce the watch, therefore send 
in your ordcr at onée as This Advertisement 

ay Not Appear Again. The watch is beauti- 
fully engraved, has enamel dial, jeweled balance 


oil tempered hairspring and all the latest — 
ments that a watch desirable and 
reliable as a timekeeper FREE-—With every 
watch we will send absolutely free of charge 
beautiful gold plate chain and charm. 

te-day, shite this offer holds good. 


THE WATIONAL 
MFG. & IMPORTING COMPANY, 
334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. ULL 


Patent Silk_m 
Thread Holders. 


INVALUABLE TO USERS OF 
ILO & FLOSS SILKS 







FOR ART NEEOLE WORKERS. 
This holder protects the skein from becoming 
snarled or soiled until the last thread is used. Ask 
hed dealer for our wash silks tn tt 
olders. The Brainerd & Armat 
©., 2 Tulon Street, New London, Co 


Sample Shein 2-2! zo 


address on rece 
siz cents in stamps Once used, you will 


buy your silk in this holder 
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Worlds Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 1st to Saturday, Oct. 27th. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Entire building filled with beautiful exhibit» 
Two musical Festivals daily Best Bands in United 
World's Pair Official 


Montana's Silver Statue 
Exhibit 


The Home Department Cooking Lectares daily. 


Electric Creamery in full operation 3,000 pounds 
of Butter made daily. 

Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, 
Cal 

Russia, Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign Ne 


tions represented 


Finest Exhibition ever given in this country 


Admittance, 25 Cents. 
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Our Book ‘Table, 


Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim. With Illus- 
trations. A.D. FP. Randolph & Company: New York. 
Price, $1.76. 

“The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” 
written by Alfred Edersheim, a learned Hebrew, 
who accepted Jesus as the Messiah promised in 
the Old Testament, is a masterpiece. Of the 
many who have attempted to reproduce the en- 
vironment of Jesus, no one has been so success- 
fulas this son of Abraham. “ No one else,” 
says Dr. W. Sanday, ‘‘ has possessed such a pro- 
found and masterly knowledge of the whole 
Jewish background to the picture presented in 
the Gospels— not merely of the archwology, 
which is something, but the essential char- 
acteristics of Jewish thought and feeling, which 
is far more.” Important as is this work, it is 
too large for the ordinary reader. To obviate the 
difficulty the author intended an abridgment, 
which has now been made by Dr. Sanday under 
the above title. That the work of abridgment 
has been admirably done will be accepted on the 
word of the great scholar who has performed it 
as well as by the evidence of the book itself. 
The abridgment retains the wealth of the 
larger work, and has the advantage of be- 
ing relieved from some of the material into the 
merits of which only the critic can enter. All 
that most readers will care for is left intact. 


The Age of Fable; or, The Beauties of Mythology. 
Ry Thomas Bulfinch. A New, Enlarged and I res 
Edition, edited by Edward E. Hale. 8. W. Tilton 
Company : Boston. Price, $2.50 


“The Age of Fable,” published in Boston in 
1855, was written by Thomas Bulfinch, a Boston 
merebant who had studied in the Latin School 
and graduated at Harvard, and who in connec- 
tion with business indulged his literary tastes. 
The present edition is brought out with new 
type, important additions by the editor, anda 
fine list of illustrations. Besides the Greek and 
Roman, the volume contains some account of 
the Northern and Oriental mythologies. The 
author’s plan was not simply to follow some 
popular mythologists in giving simple stories 
in English from the mythologies. ‘‘ What Bul- 
finch wanted to do, and succeeded in doing, 
was to connect the old stories with modern 
literature. His book, therefore, not only inter- 
ests young people in the classical authors, but 
it turns their attention to many of the best 
authors in their own language and of our time.” 
In this respect the work of Bulfinch is unique. 
The improvements above noted give this edition 
a great advantage over its predecessors. The 
illustrations add greatly to the interest, espe- 
cially for the young, for whom the work was de- 
signed. The notices of the mythology of Egypt 
and India are also valuable. 

The Pearl of India. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, $1.0. 
Of the many books the author has written 

about many lands, this is one of the most at- 

tractive. The reader will be drawn to it both by 
the subject and the mode of treatment. The 
island of Ceylon, here described, is the gem of 
the Orient, presenting the most varied attrac- 
tions to the traveler, the botanist, the artist, the 
antiquarian, the sportsman, and the student of 
science. The entire island is rich in various re- 
sources, fully and beautifully described by the 
author. The scenery, the climate, the vegetable 
and animal life, as seen in the forests and fields 
and in bird, beast, reptile and fish, are set forth 
in the eighteen chapters of the book. Its de- 
scriptions are those of another paradise. Though 
lying under the burning sun, the climate is so 
modified by the sea as to be most delightful. 

rhe island teems with lifeand is crowded by a 

human population. The current generation is 

but one of innumerable generations which 
have gone before the earliest historic time. 

The antiquities of the island are numerous and 

curious. Ceylon is the Mecca of Buddhism, of 

which the author gives a good account. 


Boston : 


Famous Leaders gueng Bs en. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
With Portraits Jrowell & Company: New 
York. Price, $1.50 


In order to understand history, a most im- 
portant guide, we must study the leading indi- 
viduals, the captains, the managers, who shape 
its character, movements and destination. One 
man often stands for an age. That one man re- 
molds the society about him, creates a nation, 
or leads ina revolution ; he puts aside the old 
things which are outworn, and creates a new 
world. This is done now by the power of ideas 
alone, then by moral! influences, and again by 
foree. In whatever way these leaders of the 
race operate, we must study them to gain the 
secret of history. In a peculiar sense these 
leaders are providential men, inasmuch as Prov- 
idence employs them in carrying forward great 
purposes. This book contains a group of ten 
sketches of great leaders in several depart- 
ments of human action — Napoleon, Nelson, 
Sherman, in war; Bunyan, Kingsley and 
Arnold, in letters; Beecher, Spurgeon and 
Phillips Brooks, in the pulpit; and Wendell 
Phillips in oratory, criticism and reform. Most 
of them shaped their own destiny ; in this illus- 
trating the importance of Napoleon’s maxim : 
‘A career open to talent without the dis- 
tinction of birth.”’ There is, in this respect, a 
unity in the author’s purpose and treatment. 
These brief biographies are given in a spirited 
style and with a judgment which cannot fail to 
interest and profit the young. 


By J. R. Miller, D. D. 
New York. Eyles, 


The Daliding of Character. 
Thomas Y ell & Company 
$1.25 
The building a character is the chief end of 

human exertion. Our true wealth consists, not 

in what we get and hold, but in what we are. 


Zion’s Herald, October 17, 1894. 
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What lies outside may disappear, but what is 
wrought into character remains as the true 
inheritance to be’ taken with us across the 
river. Dr. Miller is able to inspire and lead 
young men, and that he does it wisely is shown 
in the fact that he draws attention above all to 
the importance of character and furnishes wise 
suggestions for its development. The twenty- 
three chapters of this little book dwell on such 
topics as; “Our Undiscovered Faults,” “‘ Help 
from Criticism,’’ “Sources of Strength,” “The 

Blessing of Weakness,” ‘“‘ Days of Darkuess,”’ 

“ Helping by Prayer,” and “The Need of the 

Afterlook.” It will be seen from the title and a 

glance at some of the topics treated, that this is 

an admirable book for young and old. 

What a Boy Saw in the Army: A Story of Sight- 
eoving and Adventure in the War for the Union. By 
Jesse Bowman Young. With 100 Drawings by Fran 
Beard. Hunt & Eaton : New York. 

As the title indicates, this volume contains a 
series of sketches of military movements and 
personal adventures in the Union Army. 
The author, now editor of the Central Christian 
Advocate, entered the service while yet in his 
teens, and was hardly out of them when 
mustered out at the close of the war in 1865. He 
had a wide experience in the Army. Under 
Grant in the West, he passed later to the 
Potomac, was at Gettysburg, and, with Meade, 
swung back to Virginia to see the end. 
His chapters contain a series of truthful and 
brilliant pictures. His descriptions are vivid ; 
he causes the reader to see the advancing col- 
umns, the concentration of forces, and to hear 
the shock of battle and the shout of victory or 
wail of despair in defeat. Of all the personal 
sketches which have been published these are 
among the very best. The pictures are bright 
and lifelike. The book will be especially prized 
by the young, who will gain information 
through ite facts and inspiration through its 
enthusiasm. There is not a dull page in the 
volume. Touch it anywhere, and you strike 
fire, and are constrained to pronounce it emi- 
nently readable. 


THE FLiyIne HALcyon: A MysTERY OF THE 
Paciric OCEAN. By Richard Henry Savage. 
(F. T. Neely: Chicago. Price, 50 cents in pe- 
per.) The scene of our earlier sea stories was 
laid in the Atlantic. Mr. Savage reverses the 
order and takes his hero into the Pacific, with 
its majesty and mystery. The author draws his 
characters with a bold hand and tells his stories 
in a dashing way calculated to stir the reader’s 
blood. - THE BEGINNERS’ READERS. Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. By Helen M., Cleveland. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn: Boston.) These three lit- 
tle volumes in paper, with open type and small 
words, are well adapted to children beginning 
to read. The first has about sixty different 
words, while in the other two the vocabulary is 
gradually enlarged. For their purpose, these 
little books are unexcelled. SELECTIONS 
FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. 
Edited with notes and an introduction by Sam- 
uel Ball Platner. (Leach, Shewal!l & Sanborn: 
Boston. Price, 25 cents.) This little book of 98 
pages in paper belongs to ‘“ The Students’ Series 
of Latin Classics.” It is designed for sight 
reading from the Latin of the silver age. The 
notes are few, and are designed simply to sug- 
gest to the reader. The volume furnishes selec- 
tions suitable for practice in colleges. A 
STORY FROM PULLMANTOWN. By Niro Becb- 
Meyer. Charles H. Kerr & Co.: Chicago. (Pa- 
per; price, 25 cents.) In the labor struggle of 
189% Pullman occupied a key-point. There the 
battle began; and to relieve that point the 
strike extended through the whole Northwest. 
The struggle at Pullman furnished materia! for 
the artist,and the artist appears in this little 
book. Mrs. Nico Bech-Meyer, the author, 
though born in Norway, is an American by 
adoption, residence, and loyalty, and shows a 
complete mastery of republican English. In 
narrating the simple story, she discloses the op- 
pression of the Pullman Company, interprets the 
mental struggle of the better people, and closes 
the book with their decision to begin the strike. 
The movement of the story is rapid and the 
characters are vividly drawn. —- THE SCIENCE 
or MOTHERHOOD. By Hannah Whitall Smith. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, 35 
cents.) “‘To bea good mother is the grandest 
vocation in the world. No other human being 
has @ position of such power and influence. She 
holds her band on the destiny of nations; for to 
her is necessarily committed the making of the 
nation’s citizens.” “‘ We must, therefore,” said 
Froebel, “cultivate the mothers.’’ The aim of 
this little book is to communicate the true ideas 
of motherhood. The counsels here given are 
suggestive and practical,and cannot fail to be 
helpful to the true mother. —— Jesus HIMSELF. 
By Rev. Andrew Murray. (F. H. Revell Co.: New 
York. On sale by C. R. Magee, Boston. Price, 
SO cents.) This small volume contains a series 
of meditations on the words of our Saviour, full 
of light and comfort to the devout soul, and 
good for daily reading in the closet. It is cut 
up into many bits, each complete in itself. 








~—— Harper’s for October has for a frontis- 
piece, “Gate of the Mosque Vazir Khan,” by 
Edwin Lord Weeks, from the article by him on 
“Lahore and the Punjaub.” John Vance 
Cheney contributes a poem, and Owen Wister 
« characteristic description of the locality jand 
people at ‘‘ Salvation Gap.” BranderjMatthews 
hae @ second instalment of “ The Royal Marine: 











An Idyl of Narragansett Pier.” Grace King 
writes delightfully of “‘Iberville and the Mis- 
sissippi;” Mrs. F. B. Mayhew, “In the Piney 
Woods;”’ and Thomas Nelson Page, “The Old 
Gentleman in the Black Stock.”’ Julian Ralph 
sketches with his facile pen the “People We 
Pass.” Richard Harding Davis gives “The 
Streets of Paris,” with eight illustrations by 
Gibson. Caspar W. Whitney has a fully-illus- 
trated article on “Golf in the Old Country.” 
(Harper & Brothers: New York.) 

—— The Atlantic Monthly tor October has ite 
usual fullness, variety and excellence of matter. 
Dr. George E. Ellis, in the “ Retrospect of an 
Octogenarian,”’ gives some delightful remi- 
niscences of the far past. He is one of Boston's 
elegant scholars. Ellen Mackubin contributes 
* His Honor;’’ H. A. Aikins, “ From the Reports 
of the Plato Club;” and Isabel F. Hapgood, 
“A Russian Holy City’’—a description of 
Kieff. Henry L. Dawes furnishes “ Recollec- 
tions of Stanton under Johnson.” Henry C. 
Merwin discusses “ The Philosophy of Sterne,” 
and Henry F. Fletcher, “The Railway War, or 
Strike on the Baltimore & Ohio in 1877.” There 
is also a review of Drummond’s “ Lowell Lect- 
ures” and Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company: Boston.) 

~~ MeClure's for October has for a leading 
and illustrated article, Edward P. Mi chell’s 
sketch of ‘ Mr. Dana of The Sun.’ The article 
is accompanied by views of his residence and 
portraits of the great editor at various ages and 
as seen st home and in his office. It is well 
written and gives the salient features in Mr. 
Dana’s great life. A. Conan Doyle contributes 
a story, ‘‘Sweethearts.”” Ben Teal has “ Palmer 
Cox’s Brownies on the Stage.”” Cy Warman 
gives a thrilling railroad story entitled, “ Fly- 
ing through Fiames.’’ “The Capture of Niag- 
ara,” by E. Jay Edwards, is an extended and 
illustrated account of the appropriation, to me- 
chanical purposes, of the immense power of the 


waterfall. Bret Harte has a story, as also 
Robert Barr. Henry J. W. Dam tells of Dr. 
Calmette’s experiments in “ Inoculation 


against Snake Poison.” Edward 8. Holden 
gives ‘“ Recent Advances in Our Knowledge of 
the Moon’s Surface.” (8.8. McClure: 30 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York.) 


~~ Music for October has as a frontispiece, 
“Good Friday Spell,” from Parsifal. N. H. 
Imber has an extended and suggestive article 
on “The Music of the Psalms;” and Elizabeth 
8. Evans another on “ Voice Training.’”’ There 
are other articles, on the violin, Bayreuth, 
Gounod as an author of sacred music, and a 
foreign letter from F. E. Mathews. This mag- 
azine always has something with which to in- 
struct and inspire those devoted to the study of 
music. (Music Magazine Publishing Company: 
Chicago.) 

The International Journal of Ethics for 
October has a half-dozen articles of permanent 
value. Prof. Henry Sedgwick, of Cambridge, 
Eng., considers ‘The Nature of Luxury and 
How Far Allowable; ’’ F. H. Bradley, the “ Lim- 
its of Individual and National Self-secrifice ; ” 
Edmund Montgomery, “The Ethics of Biolo- 
gy;” Prof. Ferri, “National Character and 
Classicism in Italian Philosophy;"’ and Con- 
stance Jones,‘ Rational Hedonism.” This 
journa! discusses in the most able manner many 
questions of permanent importance and a little 
beyond the ordinary range. (118 South Twelfth 
St., Philadelphia.) 


The Chautauquan for October is both 
rich and varied. Inthe “ Required Readings” 
we have “Development of Railroads in the 
United States,” by Brandt Mansfield; “Social 
Life in England in the Seventeenth Century,” 
by John Ashton; “The British Parliament,” 
by Prof. John W. Burgess; “* Kossuth and Hun- 
garian Nationality,” by Frederick Amouretti; 
“Sunday Readings,’’ selected by Bishop Vin- 
cent; “Science at the Beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Dr. Paul Carus; “The 
Newspaper Press of Europe,” by H. R. Cham- 
berlain; and “ The Germans,” by Sidney W hit- 
man. Underthe head of “General Reading” 
are “ The Gold Question,” “ Life on the Boule- 
vards,’’and “The China-Japan War,” by Dr. 
Griffis. The “‘Woman’s Council Table” and 
the “ Editor’s Outlook ” abound in good things. 
(Bible House: New York.) 








“Almost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is no after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott's Emulsion 
1s the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 
science. 

repared by Scott &@ Bowne © Y All droge*sta 














Raised 
on a Bottle. 


a from to health 

Ae gb - 

a ee) for mother’s 

—MELLIN’s Foop. This food con- 

tains all the nutritive ties of 

Peet mail without ae eee 

jurious farinaceous su 

in many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the ‘tod wi infant happy, 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


Joha H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
Retail CARPETS 


Wholesale oo ne 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
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New Music Books 
For SociaL MEETINGS : 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 8100. 
For REVIVAL MEETINGS : 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 & 6 © Jombines. 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 e 
For MID-WEEK MEETINGS AND Buwpay. eevee : 
Select THe No. 2, — Cleth, P40 per 100. 
1. oe! & MAIN 
76 East 9th St., 215 Wabash ) --% Chicago. 














PARAGON | OF SONC. 


new book for Sin ing 
Se Singin Z Mey Conventions and 
tutes. book of its kind ever ver published 
Everything in it is mew. Price = 


TREBLE CLEF ‘CHOIR. 
oS anee 39 o9 1 Sceciar Mone. Glees, Part ept 


or 
tebe” "Fhete te alaoa cuore course 
ef instruction in the book. Price so cents postpaid 


ELITE ORCAN AL ALBUM. 
Sones tina mre for, for all sicccanogey tele 


MUSIC TABLET 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CANCINNATI— NEW YORK — cuIcaco 
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Obituaries “ prince in Israel.” The funeral services were | 
. held at the Monmouth M. E. Church, under the 
charge of the pastor, Rev. W. B. Eldridge. There 
Tad oa bo Eee Fa Lapben, Te kdeon, ‘Be Sta? 
Hurd, — He Hurd was born i ter ° »%. t. Adams, DV. Bb. ’ 
N. B.A . 8, priciest in Hollie ~s H., | 8 , W. B. Dukeshire, J. H. Roberts and 
“Ee: omsteet zen | eae pat ees 
r. Hurd was f nD w pastor o | 
ons ond etal eiah “ the ner of twenty- | Monmouth jonal Church. His re- 
became active in the sar vise. In 1860 we find his | eins were t y borne to the adjoining 
dsof the He | 'y, there to await the pprection of the 
gavel largely and cherileed much for the cause, | just. W. B. ELDRIDGE. 
welngremes most liberal su | ee 
ithout ese alt ty od idams. A. Adams was born Jan. 
w at one | é .— 
time he a to-do aae.. was a ad Sy and died Aug. 23, 1894, at pempees, Me 
“faith and feared God "hav- . over fifty years ago, 
ing nay confidence of his brethaen en there- | and has lived a faithful, consecrated life, devot- 
spect of all. Of him it said, “A | @d to God and his jow-man. His brethren 
hoary head is a crown o t glory tf if we be Toone in | loved and trusted him, and in the church he 
the ot Ss filled — place yee nary in the spirit 
His bs ire m spoplexy, was sudden and un- | Of love of the fidelity. His place is 
expected. interment was s East Lemp- | Vacant and hard to fill, but it was seldom empty 
ster. A. B. RUSSELL. till made so by death. His pastor had his mor- 
al and financial support; he could always be de- 
pended on. His voice was in the prayer- 
Chard, — Mildred Gertrude and M pseen, room, and his words commanded respect and 
— = hters of Mr.and Mrs. klin A. attention —for there was his life. He was of a 


Ty Mass., were born Nov. 8, 
1398. a0, Mildred died hursday = , Uct. 4, 1894, 
at b wy and Myrtle Ellen ear! ay morning. 
he service was conducted 7 at the cem- 
on in Bradford. It was the most impressive, 
and I think the most beautiful, sight I ever wit- 
nessed. They were born together, nestled to- 
gether on their mot mother’s breast, died at near! 
toe same time, cf the same d were bur 
in the same and are now enfolded in the 
arms of the Saviour, who when on earth “ suf- 
fered little children to come unto ’’ Him, pressed 
them to His bosom, and blessed them 
ay are Methodists for four wow 
tions. Their great-; ny oy yet lives,at 82 
years of age, and is loyaltothe church. Their 
yrandfather is an official member in our church, 
being the president of our board of trustees. 
Their father and mother are also members of our 
church, 
May God bless and sustain them in this a 
of their deep sorrow! F. M. Esres. 





Wilkes.— Mre. Mary A. Wilkes, in her 76th 
year, died at ber home in South Manchester, 


D., . 28, 1894. 
Mrs. Wilkes will be long remembered by a 
large circle of friends, for she the 
I with whom 


happy faculty of attracting to her 
she associated. Se to know that she 
retained even Ng the it her exceptionally at- 
tractive manner, making it a ——- to all who 
conversed with her. She a rarely fine 
mind, and while she delighted in reading the 
best of the old books, she kept herself <n 
with the new. Through the secular and 

ious papers she was constantly informed ot ‘ 
current events, and was remarkably ive 
in all her thought. For more than forty years 
Zion's HERALD has been a bam ny visitor to 


. There was 

and the A es of his 
. nd was 

richly stored with Scripture, a in his ex- 

= apenas which were frequent and fervent, 
at uotations were apt and —— 





death was, in id 
sudden and , but in the "Lord; a 
they who knew him most intimately hold his 
memory most 

He was four times, losing successive- 


ly three excellent hel His fourth wife, 
who survives to mourn the loss of one of the 
kindest, most considerate of husbands, is a 
pear away by well-known gifted and devoted 
minister, the late Rev.C.B. Dunn. Her wid- 
owed mother resides in the home with ~~, : 

A. J. L. 





ynton. Se wars Palmer Boynton was born 
in ‘Ontora. 5 . H., April 15, 1810,and died in War- 
ren, N. H. , Sept. 4, 1894, at the ripe age of 84 
years, 4 months, and 20 20 days 

Mr. Boynton was, in many respects, a remark - 

able man. [n his earlier days he was a very suc- 
cessful school- teacher. He fitted himself for this 
work by attending the district schools, and one 
term in Haverhill Academy. Then he studied 
—i ey the day’s work was done. He was 
he pioneers of this town, going into the 
forest about sixty years years ago and c ng @ farm 
peo 4 RR cage building a log house, 


family. His religious con- 
Vietions ean be faded by the fact = deed 
ya = yam 


eed coven miles to the village 
with him until the last. 


and a spirit ae 

t o 
his public Christian life is found in 1850, when he 
joined the church on trial. He maintained an 
excellent Christian character and was held in 
high est by the entire community. 





her home. She has been prominen 

with almost every interest of rey Methodist 
Church of which she has been a member. Until 
within a few months she has remained one of 
the most efficient and faithful teachers in the 
Sunday-school. Among those at her funeral 
were anumber of gray- baired men who had been 
boys in her class. She was broad in her love for 
the church, and was particularly interested in 
the work of fo’ n missions. e of the last 
she gave to her pastor was 
with reference to se’ some ‘bookssto the 
missionaries in Japan. For months she has 


realized that she might not long be to 
pas and has mn quietly all the 
ions for removal from the tene- 


n 1 preparat. 
ment of clay to “the building not “lee with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 

Her four sons were with her at the time of her 
death: Messrs. Arthur and Lewis, both promi- 
nent men in the business circles of St. Paul, 
Minn., Charles, a =o tye —- ot Chi- 
cago, ‘LL, end Frank has made his home 
with his mother. z 5. W. 





Clijford. — Nathaniel C. Clifford, son of Will- 
iam and Alice Clifford, of Palermo, Me., was 
born | a ap mee a a a 1822. He passed 
peace away Aug. 3 

He wan been ee the Spirit at the age of sixteen. 
Goepe!t heard the Divine call to “ Preach My 

? and in 1847 joined the Maine Confer- 
ps mag appointments (according to Dr. Ran- 
dall’s “Statistical History of the Maine Confer- 


ence ’’) were as follows: 7, Milton —~ . 
and Wela; ’48-'49, New Portland; '50-’ r- 
qpaustes *67- 7 supernumerary; ’72, ph ied 
Harps wel "7b, West Waterville; "TT, East 
Poland ; = "80 80, Livermore; '81-'82, Bible agent; 
"83-94, tract nt. He was the first tract agent 
of the Maine Conference and was also for some 


time city missionary at Lewiston. While his 
health did not admit of continuous service in 
the Conference as traveling preacher, neverthe- 
jess he did much effective work. 

Mr. Clifford was a man of deep piety, preach- 
ing the distinctive doctrine of Methodism with 
great acceptance and fruitfulness. He believed 
in “ holiness to the Lord,” and 
his daily life. He wasaman of great energ "ey 
always leaving a charge better than he found 
He was a model pastor, caring for the flock, and 
had a wonderful adaptability to this all- -impor- 
tant part of the work. He was a fruitful laborer 
in the Master’s vineyard and had many revivals. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if another man in Maine 
Methodism van be found who won more souls 
tor the Master. Few men were better known in 
the ranks of Maine Methodism than was he, for 
his work as Bible agent and Conference ——_ 
agent took him all over the Conference, and 
was always a welcome visitor among the —— 
His naturally amiable disposition was sweetened 
by that love that “ thinketh no evil” and “ is 
not provoked,” and his calls upon the thousands 
of families throughout the State were the means 
of very many conversions. He was gifted in 

and prayed as one who had audience in 

the Holy of Holies; and no matter how busy at 

home, or how press other duties, he never 

neglected to eather bh family about him, and 

the famuly altar will be ever remembered by his 
children as among their tenderest associat 

Mr. Clifford was married in 1848 to Lucy Al- 
nn, hter of Josiah Dunn, of Poland, 
Me., and sister of the late R. B. Dunn, of Water- 
Six children were born to them — two 
of whom tbree are in 


These children 
to the church early in life. 

~ Annee was short and inful, 
that remarkable Christian for- 
racteristic of him. 


4 
Fr 


chureb at Monmouth and Maine Method- 


iam sustain a great loss in the removal of this | 


racticed it in | 





r. Boynton was twice married. is first wife 
was Mary 8. =" of¢Lisbon, a godly wom- 
an, who died in He then married Miss Lu- 
casta Libby, who ey atrue wife, a devoted 
mother and a helpmate indeed. Sheand three of 
eight children remain to mourn their loss. But 
they “ sorrow not even as others which have no 

.”” Mr. ee Deseeen had taken Z1on’s HERALD 
nearly, ry years, and its influence on his life 
cannot be measured. 

The funeral services were conducted by the 
writer, assisted by Rev. L. W. Prescott, a former 
pastor. J. P. PF. 


Clark. — Stevens K. Clark died in Warren, 
N. H., Sept. 7, 1894. He had been feeble for some 
time. * bad just com a new house, and 
was expecting yn! ts comforts in’ his de- 
clining years; but death came suddenly, and he 
has ears te the eternal home. 

Mr. Clark was a good man. He was of quiet 
ways, a man of few words, but loved the church 
and labored for its interests. We expect to meet 
him in the better land. J. P. F. 
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BOSTON MAKKET KEPORT. 
BosTon, Oct. 16, 1894 
WHOLESALE PRICES 

APPLEs — Choice, $3 @ bbl. 

ORANGES — $4.50 ® box. 

BUTTER — Best fresh Northern, 23@26c. # Ib 

OCuzEse — Choice Northern, 10 1-4@lic. ® Ib 

Eoeos — Pancy near-by, 4@25c. ® doz 

CRANBERRIES —Cape $8498.50 ® bbl. 

Owtons — Native, $1.75@bb! 

TomaTors — @e @bush. 

New Caspacers — $5 % 100 

Beans — Pea, $1.70 ; yellow eyes, $2.2u@82.% 

Lemons — Choice, $6@box. 

Porators — Choice Eastern rose, 52c. P bush 

TURNIPS —%c @S1@bbi. 

Piour -— Fine and supertine, $2.25@82.9@bbi 

Remarks. -— The egg trade, for a few days past, has 
been very inactive, and receipts on hand have not been 
called for satisfactorily. Beans, under the influence of 
increased receipts, have declined to $1.70@busbel as the 
outside price for marrow, pea and mediums, in large 
lots. Nothing favorable ¢an be said about cheese ; the 
demand has been very light, and only in a small way can 
anything like a isf: y price btained. In other 
articles there ts not wth Ghatiye to note ; potatoes 





| bond paper, 9x12 inches. 


NEW 


623 


‘ENGLAND 


Methodist Book Depository. 


Epworth League Reading Course 
FOR 1894-’95. 


Imago Christi. StaLkeR. Price, postpaid, 
SCHELL. Price, postpaid, 


New Ceneration. 
Beneath Two Fiags. Boorn. 


Christianity and the Christ. Raymond. 


Abraham Lincoln, the First American. 


$1.50 

.75 

Price, postpaid, 1.00 
Price, postpaid, 8h 
THOMPSON. Price, postpaid, 90 


The entire. set, uniformly bound in cloth and put up in neat box, will be sent to any address by ex 


press, not prepaid, for #2.50 net. 


By mail, postage prepaid, #3 


Fifty Socia\ Evenings for Epworth Leagues and the Home Circle. By Mrs. ANNIE E.SMILEY. 


Introduction by Rev. W.1I. Haven. 18mo. 70 pages. Cloth. Price, 25 cents, net 
As its name suggests, this neat booklet gives approved recipes for fifty evenings of social entertainment. Th« 
programs of amusement are fresh and lively, and the directions are given with such admirable clearness that the 
entertainer will easily make them hisown. To committees charged with preparing the bi-weekly entertainment 


of the Epworth League the book will be of great and constant service 


T e Epworth Wheel for Officers and Committees. 


per. 


It consists of an enlarged copy of the familiar “ 


By Rev. ELMon» 8. Mi.es. Bond pa 


Single copies, 3 cents; per dozen, 25 cents, net. 
Epworth Wheel" 
Sufficient space is afforded for the inscription of the names of the several officers and 
| committee members opposite the specific duty to which they are assigned 


handsomely engravedand printed upon strong 


The pastor, president, and each mem 


ber of the cabinet should have a copy for constant reference 


Epworth Guards. A Manual for the Military Division of the Epworth League. By Rev 
N. J. HARKNEss, Ph. M. 18mo. 74 pages. Cloth. Price, 25,cents,.net. 
This manual answers the numberiess questions which have been called out by the official adoption of the mili 
tary idea as a feature of Epworth League work. The author, writing from long experience, ably defends the “ mil 
itarism " from the charges commonly brought against it, and sets forth with creat clearness the advantages 


this plan of working 


BADGES, in entirely new and elegant styles. 


Style A. 


Beautifully enameled in white, blue and black, solid gold, made in both batton and clasp pin 
The same as a charm with gold bar pin, $1.25. The same as charm for watch chain 


$1.00 eact 
double thickness 


AA. The same as Style A, but of triple plated gold, in clasp pin or button, 75 cts. each 


The circle, containing the words 


* Look Up, Lift Up,” 


is ‘of white enamel, and the rest of the cross i« 


le Chased gold. In clasp pin or button, price $1.00. The same as a charm, double thickness, beautifully 
engraved, $2.25. 
The oposs is of white enamel, while the meta! back, rims and lettering are solid gold, in « lasp pin or 


Style button, $1.00each. A very handsome badge 


Send jor Illustrated price list. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Educational. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For all Grades. Apply to Teachers’ Codperative Associa 
tion, % Bromfield Street, Boston. Send for Manual 
F. B. SPAULDING, (Manager) 


of Music. 





(7 ~~ Goncervator of gneiss. ) 
Founded b: « Toure. © m, . 
Send for me vine ful information 


Frank W. Hate, ., Boston, Mass. 


Eeveral 


SHORTHAND. 


tauqua School of Shorthand and 
Bo, Sat iecenah inctrectic m. Best system 
30 yrs. Re = pas Ls ah 4 yrs. Prof. at (hau 








oe ua mtion given to PRIVATE 
RETARY RAINING af young people of both 
sexes. Illustrated circulars free. Mention this paper 


Pror. WM. D. BRIDGE, 
6 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated. | 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Y. York, N.Y. 
106 Wabash Avenge, Chicago, a 
903 12th St., DC 
120 1-2 Bo. tos An hy Cai 


2.3 fo. Spring He Toronto, 


Send tw any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
~~ free. Correspondence with employers is invit- 
gis stration forms sent to teachers on application. 
“seen numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School sw ntendents of New England, have 
applied to us for teachers 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


“"'§5$3,000,000.00 


_New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 


SIX years are covered by the studies of the OLassio- 
aL Course: Latin, Greek, French. German, Higher En- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 

. 


FOUR years for each of the following courses: Onl- 
lege Prep 'y, Latin & iff 1 Music 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Elocution and the Study of Expre-- 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 





Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good bealth.; 

Two Hundred Dollars « year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam beat. 

Fal Term opens Ang. 20, 1404. 

ew Rend for a Catalogwe (o the President, 





are in good supply, at reasenablé prices, and appjes are_ 


a Vittlefirmer onfchoice <hipping, varieties 


| REY. 3. M. DURRELL, 


Tilton, N. H. 
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Educational. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
78th year -- Applications now received 
for Winter Term, opening 
January 2, 1895. 
WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 


Rev. 


PL Q@VAVAY CLSC Ae Re Rene 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 8 


re READING CIRCLE. 
\ definite course in English H 
to 
. ui Literature, Modern Art Geology, and v 
Ss Europe in the XIX. Century L 
Don't waste time in de ultory r ~ 
Ssulto: +] 
~ Take up a systematic course for the com. Ss 
ing winter. Kee reast of the times, Cc 
Chautauqua offer np vlete and helpful 
plan, Over 200, ed since 1875 


John H. Vincent, Dept, 12, Buffalo, N. Y, 


@v@L@U@! CLSC rene eRe 





East [laine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 27. 
Col ege Preparatory, Scientific, Ac ademic, Normai, Art 
ano Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business © oOlege 
with first-class instruction 
of access by boat or by raf! 
ogue 


Location unsurpassed. Easy 
Terms low. Send for Cata 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Maas., 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera 
tion of the following poiuts in its methods 

ist. Ita special care of the health of growing girly. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer 
cise; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming -bath 
no regular or foreknown examinations, ete 

34. Ite broadly planned course of atady 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to 
nish the best of teachers, including MAny specialists 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty 
Pour years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly life. Two atad 
tes required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special studenta 
admitted if eighteen years or over or eraduates of High 
Schools. 

34. Ite home-like air and character 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room): personal oversight 
in babite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 


4th. Ite handiwork and other unusual department+ 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mii 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Hom 
Sanitation, Swimming. 


fur 


Regular expense for school year, 8500. 


Por illustrated catalogue address 


(mentioning Ziow'« 
Hemarp), 


Cc. C¢. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, October 9. 

— Assignment of John Wilson & Sons, Uni- 
versity Press, of Cambridge, established in 1639. 

— Compromise arranged between striking 
operatives and mill men at New Bedford; work 
to be resumed Thursday; spinners accept a drop 
of 6 per cent. 

— American citizens in Pekin warned by the 
U. 8. minister to leave the city. 

— Nine thousand cloak-makers in New York 
and Brooklyn go out on strike. 

—The military barracks at: Granada, Nicar- 
agua, blown up; 200 lives lost; the city badly 
damaged. 

—Death of Richard Worthington, the New 
York publisher. 

— Hon. John EB. Russell receives the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor of this State. 

Wednesday, October 10. 

— Mobilization and parade of the troops of 
this State in this city; over 5,000 in line. 

—The agent of the French line of steamers 
testifies to paying hush money to New York 
police. ’ 

—The ‘“‘Miantonomoh” and “ Monterey ” to 
be put out of commission in order to find crews 
for new ships. 


— Reported capture of Che-Foo by a Japanese 
force. 


Thureday, October 11. 


—A seven-story building in New York col- 
lapses; two adjoining structures crushed; nine 
persons killed and many injured. 

— Thegale piles up many wrecks on the New- 
foundiand coast. 

— Tammany put the name of Nathan Straus 
on its ticket. 

— Death of Earl Grey, born in 1802, the oldest 
peer in England. 

— China asks Germany to intervene and stop 
the war. 

— Federal officers warned not to make cam- 
paign speeches. 

— The twelfth annual Indian Conference opens 
at Lake Mohonk; about 360 persons present. 


Friday, October 12. 


— Miss Hayward, librarian of the Cambridge 
Public Library, falis through a register hole in 
the new building, and is kil'ed. 

~~ The steamer ‘‘ Majella’ found bottom-side 
up; her crew of six men drowned; Edgartown 
whaler sunk and 18 men missing: two schooners 
wrecked off Cape Cod. 

— The Japanese capture Wi-Ju; little resist- 
ance made by the Chinese force. 

— Lodging-bouse fire in this city on Hanover 
St.; one killed and several injured. 

— Riot in New York; the police interfere with 
the parade of the striking cloak-makers, and 
are resisted. 

— Boiler explosion at Shamokin, Pa. ; six min- 
ers killed and many injured. 

— The Czar exceedingly weak; he is to go to 
Corfu next week. 

— Testimony given before the Lexow commit- 
tee that a New York police captain personally 
blackmailed the witness for §500 and got it. 


Saturday, October 13. 


—The Pension report shows a list of 960,544 
names on the roll on June 30 last. 


—The mule-spinners at Fall River vote to ac- | 


cept the manufacturers’ terms and resume work; 
the strike of 21,000 operatives believed to be 
broken. 

—Arumor that China offers to concede the 
independence of Korea and pay an indemnity if 
Japan will cease fighting. 

— Gross postal frauds unearthed in the Prov- 
idence office. 

— Fast mail train held up by robbers at Aquia 
Creek, Va.; large amount of money and valua- 
bles taken; the passengers not molested. 

—The Overland Express held up near Sacra- 
mento, and about $51,000 taken from the ex- 
press car. 

—The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
robbed of a quarter of a million postage stamps; 
the thieves caught. 

— Astatue of Sir John A. Macdonald unveiled 
in Toronto. 

— The American Board closes its sessions at 
Madison, Wis. 


Monday, October 15. 


— Germany declines to unite with England in 
putting a stop to the war in the East. 

— Belgium holds its first election with uni- 
versal and compulsory suffrage. 

—Collision of excursion trains near New Or- 
leans, owing to non-working of air-brake; 10 
injured, some fatally. 

— Mormon missionaries tarred and feathered 
in Centretown, N. Y., for making converts. 

—BSeventy packages marked as furniture, sent 
trom England to Havre, seized, and found ito 
contain a perfect arsenal of auerchist weapons. 

— The character and writings of Oliver Wen- 


dell Holmes discussed by many preachers yes- 
terday. 
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“oH i Fagen 6 2 Kins,” piter the pata’ 
. B. Townsend (a lifelike picture 

rated heads of three little Guites thrust through 

the stanchions their kettle of milk); 

P “ Rattoun y’ by L. A. 

. he paint 
. W. Bonsall; and “ Johnny Jump-Ups,” also 
after a painting by Miss Bonsall. 





A REMARKABLE YEAR. 
This has been a remarkable year for low prices 
on, merchandise and household supplies. None 
of these, however, have quite attained to the 
made by the Larkin Boa 


offer p Mfg. Co., in the 
advertising columns of this issue. We have often 
wondered, in the , at the liberal offers made 


by this Company, 


w they could give so much 
for so little 
ecli; all. 


, but what they now offer 
\e mark “ Bros., 
A. I,” is world-famous, and settles the ques- 
tion of quality of the silverware offered in their 
advertisement in this issue, and all of their 
we A premiums are of an equally bona fide 
q y- 








Boston Methodist Social Union. 


HE first meeting of the fall was held at 
Berkeley Hall on Monday evening, Oct. 
15. In the absence of President Johnson, Mr. 
Everett O. Fisk, first vice-president, and pres- 
ident of the City Missionary Society, presided. 
The singing by Miss Bertha Vella and Miss 
Bubier, of Lynn, was exquisite, being rich in 
tone and delicately harmonized. 

Grace was said by Rev. Dr. Ramsay, of Tre- 
mont St. Church. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton, Db. D. The president in a few 
brief, well-chosen remarks called attention to 
the rapid growth of Methodism and the League, 
and introduced W.W. Cooper, of St. Joseph, 
Mich., who said, in part: The League came 
when most needed and served to save the young 
people to the church. It will perform a great 
work for the missionary movement, It is to be 
an institution for emergencies. The next 
speaker was F. D. Fuller, esq., of Topeka, who 
said, briefly, quoting Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald's 
recent article in Zion’s HERALD upon the re- 








General Secretary Schell. 





vival of the class-meeting,that the League would 
do much in bringing about such a revival. 

Dr. E. A. Schell, general secretary of the Ep- 
worth League, followed. He spoke in his usual 
impassioned strain, and said that he found him- 
self embarrassed to locate himself here. He 
amused the audience by his local allusions. We 
have learned, so far as the League is concerned, 
which way is the rising sun. He was proud of 
the name of the League. It meant a definite 
thing. It was historical. He hoped and believed 
that the names which made the Epworth rectory 
known through generations would last for all 
time. In Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio 
the League was ahead of all other denomina- 
tional young people’s societies combined. We 
work our own field better than anybody can 
work it for us. He spoke of the generous sub- 
scription to the Hpworth Herald as representa- 
tive of the young people. Interd inati 
alism must be founded on denominationalism. 
Parental and filial affection are the best protec- 
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exposition of Paul’s for cul- 

tivat the gift 

the old paths of Methodism by the 

and espec spread an interest in ing 
rsonal culture. It is perhaps more than 

usually difficult to record the 

thoughts that Dr. Schell pours forth. 








THE OONFERENCES, 
(Continued from Page 1%.) 





creasing spiritual interest is encourag. pastor 
and poopie. Dr. L. B. Bates is anne 

Boston, Stanton Ave,— A remarkable interest 
in the ste and be reader spat 1s being de- 
veloped. At a recent week-night meeting 115 
were present, Rev. A, P. Sharp, pastor. 


Tremont St., Boston.—Last Sunday evening 
~~ eevee this church as yea ae 
ay. 8 program was ren e 
school, ~ “y was received sey ~ greatest 
avor by large congregation. 8 ng 
by the school, assisted by the church chao was 
specially fine and bem «ie» The d ions 
were tastefully arranged. In the morning Dr. 
J. W. Hamilton presented the interests of the 
pa men’s Aid and Southern ee 
clety. . 


Worcester, — The great event in our Methodist 
circles has been the annual meeting of the New 
England Branch of the W. F. M. 8. in Trinity. 
Inasmuch as the practiced pen of Mrs. Dr. 
Daniel Steele is to furnish your readers a full re- 
port, I will only say that it was a —_ 
gathering of chosen women whose w: praise 
them in the . All the addresses were of a 
high order, an ot. 
wise, of a most satisfactory nature. Their com- 
ing did Worcester Methodism good. We invite 
them to the golden anniversary. J. D. P. 


Boston North District. 


Trinity, Charlestown. — Sunday was Glad 
Tidings and Harvest day. Inthe morning the 
pastor, Dr. W. N. Brodbeck, hed on Sun- 
day-school work and received 1 by letter, 4 on 
probation, and 5 from probation. The Sunday- 
school a Rally day service. The roll was 
called, and out of 474 names on the roll 407 re- 
sponded. Addresses were made y the pastor 
and superintendent, Mr. Smith. the evening 
a harvest concert was given. The church was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, and the 
exercises consisted of recitations and singing by 
Sep ehésen and a short address by the pastor. 
The collection amounted to $53.35. 


East Cambridge, Trinity. — On Oct. 7, 3 per- 
sons were received from probation and 1 by let- 
ter, and 5 were received upon probation. Rev. 
0. B. Spaulding, pastor. 


Boston East District. 


Wesley Church, Salem. — Sunday, Sept. 30, was 
observed as Rally —- 3 Notwit ndin 
the weather was unfavora 407 
the session of the Sunday -school to listen to an 
admirable address by Rev. J. M. Durrell, of the 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary, his topic 
being, “The Wonderful Word.” .Mr. Durrell 
also addressed a large audience of young eee's 
at the evening service on “The New Birth.” 
The people were profited by these ministries. At 
the communion service, Oct. 7 ,two children were 
baptized and 11 received into the.church — 3 on 





probation and 8 into full membership, This 
church is expecting largé things in the coming 
months. Rev. R. F. Holway, pastor, 


Malden, Lindendale Church. —The Epworth 
League recently gave areception to the young 
ple of the Congregational and Protestant 
Bplecopal churches, which was a very enjoyable 
occasion. The regular business meeting of the 
Legge last Wednesday was held at the pastor's 
residence, and was supplemented by a delightful 
social season. Rev. D. 0. Thatcher, the first pus- 
tor of this charge, is visiting a week with his 
old parishioners, and 6 at the close of the 
commanion service bbath. One united 
with the church from probation and one by letter 
at the previous communion. Rev. J. H. Pills- 
bury, pastor. 4 

Beverly.—The quarterly conference recently 
estimated the pastor’s salary $200: more than last 
year. Oct.7 ten persons were received in full, 
eight persons taken on probation, and eight 
were baptized. 

Wakefield. — Sunday, Oct. 7, was a day to be 
remembered in the h tory ot this ch , Rev. 
A. H. Herrick, — One hundred and 
twenty-five attended a love-feast in the morn- 
ing, and more than half that number took part. 
At the regular mereing. service the sacraments of 
baptism and the ‘8 Seppe: were adminis- 
tered, and over forty (mostly converts durin 
the recent labors of . J. H. Weber with th 
church) were received into full membershi 
Among og ag e owe oberon anda wy, - 
erly ple, while the manors were n 
youh a middle age. the evening, Rev. 
A. F. Herrick, father of the pastor, to 
a large and interested audience. charch is 
pues in a good degree of s interest, 
in largely increased income for cu’ it 
and in large attendance at ing, at - 
meeting, and at class- De. eighty or ninety 
being present sometimes at asingle class. U. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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__ Miss Farmer, the Principal of the Boston Cook. 
sine Beéord, the Superintendent of the New Yors 
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Mn Being the Principal of the Chautauqua 





Having read an advertisement in your paper 
headed “To Whom it May Concern,” and signed 
by some of the employees of another clothing 
company, I desire to criticise several statements 
made therein, which are apt to be misleading. 

These parties would try to impress upon the 
public that their house is the only one where 
clothing is made under sanitary conditions, by 
well paid, skilled labor, and under the direction 
of the firm. 4 

I take decided issue with them in this matter. 
I have superintended one of the several work- 
shops of A. Shuman & Co. for the past twelve 
years, and can back up any statement I make, 

The firm of A. Shuman & Co., the largest retail 
clothing house in New England for fine 
in order to make room for their extensive busi- 
ness, and not being able, like concerns who only 
do a small business, to put all their workshops 
under the same roof as their selling departments, 
fitted up a number of shops for their employees 
outside their great establishment, which is taxed 
to the utmost to take care of the retail and 
wholesale business, as well as the cutting and 
trimming, and other departments which make 
up this enormous plant. 

T can safely say that these shops are as clean, 
well lighted and as well adapted for the manu- 
facture of fine clothing as any in the State. My 
shop (which was formerly on the premises of 
A. Shuman & Co. until crowded out by the de- 
mand of the firm for more room) is situated at 
No. 18 Summer 8t., and I invite Ite inspection by 
anybody who is interested. 

What is the importance, then, whether the 
shops are “on the premises ” or across the street, 
as mine are situated ? 

The shop is hired and owned by A. Shuman 
& Co., fitted up with the best machinery by 
them, and I stand ready to prove that the people 
working there are as well treated and as well, 
and in some instances better, paid than in the 
workshops of any other concern in this city.: 

Under such circumstances I cannot stand idly 
by and have these people give the public wrong 
im ions without i ind 
and objecting to the oxttustve faite ae cial, 
and my associates and employees of another 
clothing concern should errogate to themselves 
that they are better paid, or that their surround- 
ings are than ours, because they work on 
the top loft of their building. 

1 positively » and defy contradiction, 
that A. Shuman & Co. make as fine as are 
made in A 


any 
highest res that are paid 
te clothing trade, and the help in the akeg! 
am ing, as well as every where else in 
employ of A. Shuman & Co.,, will bear me out in 
my assertion. I have the honor to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. J. RILEY, 


18 Summer 8t., Boston. 








WEDDING | Exclusive 
SILVER Patterns 
925 _ Substantial 
1000 Weights. 





_ BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO. 


511 Washington Street, Boston. 


——— 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. S1uLowaY, Church Architect, No. 10 Park 
8q., Room 8. Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. 





Mr. ange long Fomoceling, § 
be abies hm ip save, ahd onine ai small outlay ce 
a building preferable in most to a new one 
much cost. He continue this work 
asa ‘and tenders to ps who 
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